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@ Briefs 

Kentucky has more than 48,000 alcoholics, who cost 
the state $11,138,000 a year. “@ A nineteen-year study 
of violent deaths shows that ethyl alcohol was a con- 
tributing or responsible factor in 465 (37 per cent) of 
1,258 cases. YW The Yale University Center of Alcohol 
Studies says that there are 4,589,000 known alcoholics in 
the United States. “4 According to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the annual cost of crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of alcohol comes to the sum of 
$188,000,000. “4 Seven of every 100 adults in California 
is an alcoholic; that is one reason the state leads the na- 
tion in problem drinking. @ The National Television 
and Radio Advisory Association has requested advertisers 
voluntarily to eliminate reference to liquor from their 
radio and TV shows. @ Wine consumption in 1955 
Was up 5.3 per cent over 1954, totaling 199,570,748 gallons, 
as compared with 1954’s 189,470,688 gallons. 


@ Public Reaction to Advertising 

The editors of Tide some time ago published a report 
from “leading marketers, agency men, and public-rela- 
tions executives” as to public receptivity to the advertising 
in various product fields. At the bottom of the list, with 
least popular enthusiasm, appeared beer, liquor, and 
cigarettes. The list appears below: 
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@ Devil to Be Shut Out of Paradise 


A night club in Paterson, New Jersey, was advised by 
the state to change its name, “Devil’s Paradise,” because 
such a name is paradoxical, irreverent, and illegal. 


@ Decrease in Drinking 

Late Gallup polls indicate that only 60 per cent of the 
adults interviewed use alcohol, whereas ten years ago 
67 per cent said they used alcoholic beverages at least 
occasionally. 


@ Dry Convention 

In preparing for their 1956 nominating convention in 
the Cow Palace in San Francisco, Republicans specifically 
requested of the building’s administrators that all sales of 
liquor be banned during convention time. 


@ San Francisco “Wins” 

Among the nation’s big cities, San Francisco has “by 
far” the highest rate of alcoholism, report two Yale Uni- 
versity researchers. The rate for this Western city is 
4,190 “alcoholics with complications” for every 100,000 
population. 


® Second Only to Automobiles 

Michigan’s liquor operation is now a $200,000,000-a- 
year business in state-operated units. The retail volume 
of the alcoholic beverage industry in the state totaled 
$750,000,000 in 1955, second in volume only to the auto- 
mobile industry. 


@ Preferred Canned Brew 

About 54 per cent of the urbanites bought beer in cans 
in 1955, the American Can Company claims. In contrast, 
15 per cent of urban home imbibers bought canned beer 
in 1947. Other facts disclosed were: (1) More people in 
the Northwest (67 per cent) drink beer at home than in 
any other section of the country. (2) About 50 per cent 
of all adults buying beer for home use make their pur- 
chases in food stores, and in the West the figure reaches 
6g per cent. 


@ Too Young to Vote 

In its 1955 annual report on crime in the United States, 
the FBI reported that total arrests of persons under 
eighteen increased 11.4 per cent. Of all arrests for major 
crimes in 1,477 cities, 42.3 per cent were persons under 
eighteen, with 47.9 per cent of them being teen-agers 
under fifteen. Thus nearly half of America’s crime prob- 
lem involves youngsters too young to vote, and half of 
these are too young for high school. 
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Will the “Little Planes” 
Be Safe? 


N A tiny plane flying through overcast skies Pilot Roy Atchison, with his wife and two- 

month-old baby, was trying to find their home airport. They had taken off from a 
distant place to return home from a trip, only to find as they approached home that a thick bank 
of clouds hid the airstrip from view. 

Their gasoline supply became nearly exhausted as they circled about, flying between two 
layers of clouds searching for a break through which to descend. Disaster threatened them. 

In another plane, a twenty-one-passenger air liner, the pilot was gazing into the sky ahead 
of him as he cruised along on his scheduled flight. Suddenly he saw the green and red running 
lights of Atchison’s plane and immediately recognized that it was in trouble. 

Gradually he eased his big liner toward the tiny plane, and with precision flying drew along- 
side. He lowered the wing flaps and wheels to slow his speed so that Atchison could join up and 
follow him to the airport. Once the little plane plunged down into the fog, apparently out of con- 
trol, but Atchison brought it up into the clear once more. Again he was joined by the liner, which 
guided him to a hole in the clouds over the airport. Immediately he dived through and landed. 

When the pilot of the liner saw the little plane descend safely, he continued on toward his 
own destination, fifty miles away. His quick and skillful work that day had prevented a whole 
family from plunging to certain death. Through the dangerous fog and clouds he had successfully 
guided his “little brother” to the home airport. His big plane, fitted with full navigation and radio 
equipment, had been the means of saving the tiny plane which had no way of flying in on a radio 
beam to a safe landing. 

How often, in the travels of life, there are “little planes” near us! They need help and guidance 
through the dangers so prevalent today, and past temptations that lurk on every hand. These 
children and youth, watching us and following our lead, expect to arrive safely at their home ports. 

Will these little planes be safe through our guidance? 

In all habits of life our example should be trustworthy, but especially in this connection is it 
important to call attention to temperate living. Alcoholic beverages, advertised in the most enticing 
and inviting manner possible, have a strong lure for millions. And the power of example is but 
adding to that lure when boys and girls, young men and young women, observe those who are 
older partaking consistently of such beverages. 

The other day as | was walking along the street | noticed that ahead of me was a mother with 
a little girl about four years old. As they came near a tavern, the mother turned to go in. The 
youngster caught hold of her mother’s hand and began pulling back. “Don’t go in there, mommy!” 
she cried out, repeating it again with more emphasis. Mother went in anyway, pulling her pro- 
testing daughter after her. 

Will this little plane be safe? 

At a vacation resort | went to the camp store to purchase some groceries. In the line of 
customers being served was a gentleman accompanied by a boy about ten. Among the purchases 
were two bottles of beer. Shortly afterward | saw this father outside the store drinking a bottle of 
that beer. Where was the other one? The boy was busily emptying it. 

Will this little plane be safe? 

| was talking over the back fence with a neighbor. The day was warm and sultry. After a 
short conversation he said, “Well, | must go in and get another bottle of beer. | simply can’t get 
through the afternoon without it.” He turned toward the house, followed by his three toddling 
grandchildren, each one calling, “Me, too! Me, too!” 

Will these little planes be safe? 

For the sake of the children, therefore,—and youth, to whom the temptation is yet stronger,— 
think before you drink! Think of the “little planes” who need your help to guide them past the 


dangers of intemperance into habits of better living. 
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Why the “golden wedding” feature in a nationa yazine wa “Fs 


- 


URN on the radio or TV, pick up a newspaper or 
magazine, ride a bus, buy a program, look up, down, 
or search inside your pocket—everywhere you hear 
and see exhortations to drink. Want to sing in the opera, 
hit a home run, swim the English Channel, or maybe be 
popular with 500 girl or boy friends? Why, all you have 
to do is drink! Look there: a blazing billboard advertis- 
ing whisky winking at you over the top of the church. 
Constantly we are being cautioned to “drive safely,” 
but even more continually urged to drink something that 
will make us drive less safely. 
The law forbids minors to purchase beverage alcohol 


o 
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Raymond Schuessler 


and then permits powerful advertising to influence them Wine p 
to do what the law forbids. It doesn’t make sense. — ; 
In olden days liquor manufacturers were ashamed of 
their business and didn’t attempt very hard to sell their tails inJa gergeous' 
products to the American family or youth. They were  maculaf ely dkessed fe 
content with new recruits they picked up here and there them appear \happy 4 
at the corner bar. Now they have come out for something _ to offer 
bigger. This\adverfising ha§ a great effect on teen-agtrs, who 
New customers had to be found. But one couldn’t “really go forf glamogr and sophistication. After all, why 
simply burst into the American home, not unless one had should a'teenfager thik there is much wrong withidrink 
“respectability,” that is. So liquor polished its cork, put ing when hip parent%, subscribe to fine and expensive 
on its white coat and tails, trimmed the grass, polished the magazineg cagrying vontolterr attractive adyertising 
patio, and dusted the dining-room mantel. With such an_ casting afglaghour or the drinking custom? 
environment it gained respectability by sneaking into Liquory ad (men gt » about delibe rately to affpeal to 
homes through the pages of the fine magazines and under 
cover of delightful radio and television programs. Day 
and night in beautiful surroundings alcohol was played 
up as a delightful part of the American home, something 
that belonged in every part of our life; drink if you want 
to be popular and successful. 
Merely page through some popular magazines and 
note the beautiful and expensive advertising, whose chief 
purpose is to secure mew customers. Study the.” men of | 
distinction” ads, for example. Note the rich colors? the_~ 
beauty of the art work. Observe that these men Gok 
healthy and prosperous. Read the brief comment in~7 
cluded in such advertising. It looks and reads respectable, i 
doesn’t it? og 
Another form of respectable ads is a beautiful home / 
scene: lovely surroundings, gracious living, with father” 
and mother, even grandfather and grandmother, boosting, 
this or that variety of whisky or beer, while the children. 
look on approvingly, and the daughter of the household 
helps to serve it. To catch young people through their 
parents seems to be the chief purpose of such advertising. 
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Two current reports highlight the large segment of 


the American press which refuses to accept alcoholic- 
beverage advertising. 


As of April 1, 1956, 228 major daily and Sunday 
newspapers in thirty- -two states, having a net circula- 
tion of 8,271,467, ban all such advertising, including 
beer and wine, according to a survey by the American 
Business Men’‘s Research Foundation. Two hundred 
five are dailies, published in 182 cities and communi- 





ties, all but a few of which are in areas not legally dry. 

A survey by the National Reform Association, cov- 
ering all the better-known consumer magazines, shows 
that of 110 magazines, sixty-four definitely declare 
their policy of not accepting beverage-alcohol adver- 
tising. The sixty-four have an average circulation of 
more than 1,000,000, some nineteen circulating above 
1,000,000, ten over 2,000,000, seven cver 3,000,000, 
four over 4,000,000, and one over 10,000,000. 

Of the forty-six carrying liquor ads, five are dry on 
liquor and wine, and nine are dry on liquor, leaving 
thirty-five totally wet. 


young people and bombard them with the idea that 
liquors are an essential part of the American way of life, 
a necessity for gracious living, a part of our priceless 
heritage. 

As part of the “respectability” technique, we see and 
hear liquor advertising mixed in with recreation dear to 
most Americans. The most noticeable use of beer adver- 
tising on both radio and television has been the brewers’ 
sponsorship of sports events, especially baseball. During 
the 1956 baseball season more than $60,000,000 was spent 
by breweries and other sponsors to broadcast and telecast 
the games of the major-league teams. Twenty breweries 
hawked their wares over the air between the hits and 
home runs, fully recognizing that for every dollar spent 
in advertising they would get $20 back in increased busi- 
ness. This identification with America’s favorite pastime 
is designed to establish the product in the minds of the 
listeners as a favorite, too. 

The brewers make beer sound irresistible to anyone 
listening to a sports program. They thrill you with the 











Some time a 
tured an open dictionary with four lovely flowers lying 


a series of liquor advertisements pic- 


across the pages, The words listed included delectable, 
delicate, delightful, distinguished—all intended to refer 
to the liquor being advertised. The he sa of the ad- 
vertisement invited the reader, “Look Under ‘D.’” 

So we followed the printed advice and looked under 
“D” in our small dictionary. On the same page and in 
the same columns with delectable, delicate, delightful, we 
found such words as decrepit, defeat, defraud, degrade, 
delinquency, delirium tremens, delusion, dementia, de- 
moralize, derangement, and others. 
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Advertising 


game, and in the next breath are explaining how pure this 
particular beer is! The suggestion is that beer is a food, 
and almost a part of baseball itself. Certainly they imply 
that beer makes food taste better, for they advertise 
recipes calling for its use. 

The result: During the past ten years, United States 
consumption of beer has increased 25 per cent, while in 
Canada it has doubled. 

Propaganda devices used in this advertising are in- 
genious. For instance, there is implied criticism in a 
phrase like “more body, more flavor, than you’re used to 
in other beverages.” This could be a slap at competitive 
brands of alcoholic beverages, but also at soft drinks, or 
any other. 

Then there is “Good, good, good; that’s Burp Beer.” 
This type of appeal has caused some children of six to 
ask, “When are we going to get our beer?” The ad tells 
nothing about the product except that it’s supposed to be 
good. Good for what, they don’t say. 


Catering to the younger (Turn to page 31.) 
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On the pages with discriminating, different, discern- 
ing, we found such words as dipsomaniac, disaster, dire, 
discomfort, discount, discord. 

On the pages with discriminating, distinction, distin- 
guised, we found listed, for example, disease, dishonor, - 
dissipate, distress, disturb, divorce. 

The advertisement concluded with the advice that if 
you haven’t tried this brand of liquor recently, ““D’ 
stands for ‘Do!’” However, not far from the word “Do” 
in our dictionary, we found in our search that “D” 
also stands for “Don’t!”—Adaptéd from Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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OR a young lady born and reated in a small 
town who wanted to get out and see the world, Carolyn 
Rogers feels that she is as near the achievement of her 
dreams as a mortal ever comes. 

Born twenty-two years ago in Alma, Georgia (popula- 
tion 2,500), Carolyn today lives in the largest city in the 
United States, New York, but she commutes several 
times weekly to distant and glittering cities. 

As a stewardess flying on Eastern Air Lines, she is 
constantly mingling with the great, the near-great, the 
would-be great, the famous, and the wealthy. 

From time immemorial, oldsters have been saying that 
the surest way to turn a young girl’s head is to take her 
off the farm or out of a small town and transplant her 
into an environment like the one Carolyn is in today. 

Instead of turning her head, however, Carolyn’s pres- 
ent way of life has only strengthened the beliefs and 
convictions she picked up while growing up in a close- 
knit, churchgoing Christian family who recognized and 
practiced the true moral precepts that have sustained 
mankind from the days of lumbering, thick-wheeled 
wagons to the pressurized cabins of today’s air liners. 

Carolyn, who neither drinks nor smokes, derives a 
keen enjoyment from meeting and talking to people. For 
recreation she still turns to the three basic hobbies she 
started in childhood—cooking, swimming, and designing 
and making her own clothes. 

After finishing high school in Alma, Carolyn went to 
Jacksonville, Florida, and, after a business course, tried 
her hand at secretarial work in a large insurance office, 
but all the time she dreamed of travel. Then one day a 
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friend suggested that she try to satisfy that wanderlust 
and get paid for it at the same time. 

She ‘applied at Eastern Air Lines for stewardess train- 
ing:. After noting her wholesome appearance—she’s a 
brown-eyed brunette, weighs 126, and is 5°6”—and 
sparkling personality, the interviewer enrolled her on 
the spot and sent her to Miami, where she took Eastern’s 
six-week training course at the famous Miami Springs 
Villas, a breath-taking tropical estate which was once the 
property of multimillionaire Glenn Curtiss. 

Carolyn has been flying more than a year now and has 
logged some 300,000 miles flight time, but still she hasn’t 
lost her love of travel. 

“When my flight roars down the runway for its take- 
off and I contemplate all the interesting people I’ll mee: 
en route and the change of climate and scenery that wil. 
occur when we land, I still have a tingling thrill—prob- 
ably greater than most of my passengers have,” she says. 

In New York, Carolyn shares a Jackson Heights apart- 
ment with Catherine Jordan, a former Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, girl, also an Eastern Air Lines stewardess. 

“Catherine is a wonderful roommate,” Carolyn says. 
“Usually, however, our flight schedules alternate. When 
I’m arriving, she’s getting ready to take off, and vice 
versa. Consequently we seldom are able to spend more 
than a half day’s time in each other’s company.” 

Because of such dovetailing schedules, air-line steward- 
esses probably get more “mileage” out of their living 
quarters than do any other working girls. Carolyn 
occupies an apartment in Miami when she “overnights,” 
while the stewardness who holds the lease on it uses Caro- 
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lyn’s New York room during her layover in the north. 

Asked to mention any disillusionments she had en- 
countered as a stewardess, Carolyn said, “There really 
aren’t any if you enjoy flying as much as I do. However, 
sometimes five o’clock seems an odd hour to be eating 
breakfast.” After her interviewer agreed that that did 
seem a little early, Carolyn replied: 

“Of course, you're right, it is a little early, but what I 
meant was eating breakfast at five o’clock in the after- 
noon when we are taking out a night flight.” 

One regret that Carolyn has is that her family is sel- 
dom all together any more. She has a married sister who 
resides in Buffalo, New York, and two brothers in the 
Infantry, one stationed in Hawaii, the other in Austria. 

What does a high-flying stewardess do on her vacation ? 

Why, travel, of course. By air, too! Arriving back in 
New York from her Louisville flight, Carolyn pauses 
long enough to catch forty winks, then takes off for 


enchanting Nassau, via Miami, to relax but never en- 
tirely forget the adventure that is hers in the air. 





, 





Il am unshakable in my personal opposi 
to both smoking and drinking. | cannot see how 
anyone can excuse the use of that which, annoy- 
ing to others, is contaminating and injurious f¢ 
the user, on the grounds that it gives “pleasure. 
It’s unthinkable to me that anything which de 
prives us of our God-given sense and injures 
body could increase our enjoyment of the truly 
wonderful life that is the heritage of every Am 
ican today. 4 
During the past year | have met some 18,000 ' 
or 20,000 air-line passengers in the course of my eee 
work. | don’t think it is an exaggeration for 
to say that those who seemed to enjoy themse 
the most were those who avoided that which hai 
brought tragedy to so many through the years 
I have never felt it essential in my pe 
life to drink, even on a social basis. This con 
tion has not been a hindrance to me or an 
barrassment in any way. 
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1. Both stewardesses for Eastern Air Lines, Carolyn and 
her roommate Cathy happil anticipate new adventure in 
the air as they leave their Jackson Heights apariment for 
Idlewild airport to check in for Flight 405 to Louisville. 
It is seldom. however, that stewardess roommates are 
assigned to the same flight. 

2. Neatness of appearance is an absolute essential for all 
flight attendants, in addition to the personal qualifications 
of courtesy, tactfulness, patience, and satisfaction in serv- 
ing others. Also they must have a pleasant manner, be 
well-poised. and know the meaning of discipline. 


3. Carolyn jots down notations from the flight board in 
the dispatcher’s office. From centers such as this are 
controlled the movements of Eastern’s 124 planes which 
crisscross half of the United States. More than 120 new air- 
craft are on order, including some threescore jet-powered 
planes. 


4. Before boarding her flight. Carolyn picks up a mes- 
sage from the dispatcher ne to an assignment in 
one of the ninety-five cities served by Eastern’s 12,000-mile 
network covering twenty-four states, from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic, from the Great Lakes to Puerto Rico. 


5. Pilot John Shereffs chats with Stewardess Rogers in 
the flight personnel lounge. comparing the new luxurious 
13,000-hp Golden Falcon planes with the tiny 200-hp Mail- 
wing aircraft with which Eastern started its service twenty- 
seven years ago between New York and Atlanta. 


6. Sun, storm, wind, clouds? Meteorologist John Galson 

ints out on his detailed current weather map what 
Flight 405 to Louisville can expect. Constant incoming 
reports from plane crews help to provide an accurate basis 
for weather prediction. 


7. Messages and personnel information are distributed 
to flight attendants in this ex post-office arrang 
Out of a total of more than 12, employees on Ea 
payroll, some 1,030 are flight attendants, with an average 
yearly turnover of 278. 


8. Amid the maze of instruments and indicators, Pilot 
William Morrison pauses to receive a hot beverage from 
his stewardess. It takes the combined efforts of as many 
as thirty persons, from reservation agents to flight crew, 
to get a Constellation into the air. 


9. Serving the needs of her passengers, and helping 
them while away their time pleasantly, Carolyn performs 
the duties of her profession. Rising public interest in 
flying is reflected in the fact that over the past nine years 
Eastern has shown an average annual increase of 18.3 per 
cent in its business. 


10. In the trim kitchen of their New York apartment, 
roommate Cathy impishly contemplates the cake Carolyn 
begins mixing. No mean cook, this flying hostess is at 
aoe amid the pots and pans and other paraphernalia of 
cookery. 


1l. Tape measure in hand, Cathy checks the hem of a 
new dress for her roommate. When not in uniform, Carol 
still takes careful note of her dress, since one of her hob- 
bies is designing and making her own clothes. 


12. When in Miami, Carolyn takes to another element as 
she swims in the pool at beautiful Miami Springs Villas, 
where in lush tropical surroundings she took her six-we: 
training course to become a stewardess. 


























Chester R. MacPhee 


Collector of Customs 


Narcotics in use at the present time are of high 
potency, and as a result can be “cut” many times 
after arrival in the United States from other coun- 
tries. Due to this high potency, smugglers are able 
to conceal the narcotics almost at will. A small 
amount with substantial monetary value might fit 
into a very small package or be concealed on the 
body of « person. 

In addition to its many other responsibilities, the 
United States Customs Service is charged with the 
task of processing all incoming carriers, cargoes, 
and persons. An inkling of the herculean nature of 
this operation can be gleaned from the fact that 
thousands of ships and millions of tons of cargo are 
checked annually to assess properly and collect the 
duties, taxes, and penalties due the United States 
Government. During the past year more than 
118,000,000 persons returning from abroad were 
processed by the Customs Service. Examination of 
their baggage and collection of customs duties on 
the merchandise carried by them are no small parts 

_of customs work. 

The detection of all smuggling of contraband, of 
any and all types, is, of course, a major responsi- 
bility of Customs. This is the job assigned to the 
customs enforcement officer, who today is faced 
with almost unsurmountable problems. Although 
he must protect the revenues due his Government in 
connection with legitimate imports, he also must 
match wits with the crafty and elusive narcotics 
smuggler. 

Consider for a moment the area in which smug- 
gling may occur outside the established and super- 
vised ports. There are 2,500 miles of Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast, and 3,000 miles of Canadian border. 
Consider, too, the various media of smuggling— 
ships, planes, vehicles of many different types, the 
mails—that can be employed by the smuggler at 
any section of these vast 9,000 miles. Thus the en- 
forcement officer’s problems become a_ veritable 
dilemma. 

It has been said that if Customs were granted all 
the necessary enforcement personnel to screen and 


In addition to its other responsibilities, the Customs 
Service has to cope with the cunning of unscrupulous 
narcotics smugglers, who use such hard-to-detect meth- 
ods as shown here: 

i. Gum opium in stick form concealed in biscuit tins 
aboard a boat from the Middle East. 

2. Jacket with underarm zipper pockets, with zip- 
per covered by flat strip of material, used for smug- 
giing narcotics. 

3. In a collection of old magazines, one is hollowed 
out (top of pile on left) to be filled with packages of 
heroin. 

4. Shipboard fire extinguisher with contents re- 
moved and replaced with opium. 
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search all persons, carriers, and merchandise crossing our 
borders and entering our ports, it would still be impos- 
sible to stop all narcotics from entering the country. 

For this reason I believe that prevention first, rather 
than treatment, should be the national goal in the solu- 
tion of the narcotics problem. Men and women interested 
in health, safety, and welfare have done and are doing 
an excellent job in providing ways and means of rehabili- 
tation of addicts. Police juvenile bureaus recognize that 
the problems of youth require special handling, and 
experienced and trained*officers particularly interested in 
young people are given this assignment; but this is hardly 
the answer to the problem and certainly is not the only 
approach to it. 

I am convinced that one of the best ways to approach 
this alarming and sordid menace is through education. 
I cannot believe that people properly informed of the 
dangers of drugs would experiment with something that 
may well ruin their lives and the lives of their families. 
I cannot believe that people fully informed of the dangers 
of becoming involved in narcotics would risk a future life 
of illness, dissipation, and frustration. I cannot believe 
that people will become involved in using the deadly nar- 
cotics of today if they have been intelligently informed in 
advance that such a start could lead to a fate even worse 
than death itself. The lives of many people can and must 


ee OME on; one drink won’t hurt you. Be a good 
Sport.” 
How many times in colleges, and even in 
high schools, is this challenge flung at young 
people! In a few short words, it advances two main 
arguments of social drinkers: 1. “Moderate drinking 
does no harm.” 2. “Drinking enhances popularity.” 
Most persons, young or old, want to be liked, but only 
a few realize early that one frequently has to decide 
with which groups he will be popular. It should be 
obvious that true and lasting popularity cannot be 
built on shallowness; it depends on our agreeableness, 
thoughtfulness, and service to others. 

“One drink won’t hurt you.” A person has to admit 
that there are people who apparently can take one 
drink and leave it alone, and that there are moderate 
drinkers in every city who carry on reputable busi- 
nesses in an acceptable manner. However, every day in 
any large metropolitan newspaper there are reports of 
murders, traffic deaths, and innumerable other trage- 
dies caused by those “under the influence.” Nearly 
every large city hospital now has a ward for chronic 
drinkers. Every jail has its share of people who once 
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A world-renowned brain surgeon poses the question-- 
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be altered before the tragedy, the misfortune, of narcotics 
strikes them. 

If the problem is studied from an over-all viewpoint, 
one important solution is clear. I believe a program 
should be instituted at either the state or Federal level 
which would provide adequate education in the areas 
where the danger is the greatest. This education could be 
in the form of newspaper stories and radio, press, and 
television programs, with particular emphasis on the 
training in schools. 

All persons handling the dissemination of this in- 
formation must have an accurate awareness of the need 
to protect life, health, and business. All must function 
in such a way that undue curiosity is not aroused in 
children, especially delinquents. The best medical and 
psychiatric talent available should be employed in de- 
veloping and presenting such a school program. 

It is well recognized that unless this information is 
properly prepared and properly presented, more harm 
can be done than good accomplished. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to take it out of the experimetal or “just-trying-it- 
once” stage, and present the cold, hard facts. 

With proper education and a specific program, two 
important steps can be accomplished: 

1. Persons well informed as to the deadly effects of 
the use of narcotics (Turn to page 23.) 





thought they could drink in moderation. Nearly every 
state now has a rehabilitation program for alcoholics, 
every one of whom thought he could “control” his 
drinking. 

As a brain surgeon I have yet to meet a moderate- 
drinking colleague who would like to have me operate 
on his son after I “have had a few.” No one does his 
best work after drinking. He may think he does, but 
his judgment is defective. 

If a person never takes the first drink, he never 
becomes a problem drinker. In America today there 
are some 5,000,000 alcoholics. I have heard many of 
them say, “How I wish I had never taken that first 
drink!” This proves that moderation is a terrible 
fallacy. These millions of ruined lives, with their moral 
degeneracy, wasted productive power, and economic 
burden, show that conclusively. These problem drink- 
ers cause our country to be ridiculed all over the world 
and lose for America the moral leadership of the world. 

When we see the serious harm that comes from mod- 
erate drinking, we may well ask, What real good has 
ever come from drinking, even moderately? Is modera- 
tion safe? 
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E NEED men! Our businesses are growing 
so fast that our present executives and salesmen can’t 
handle all the business coming our way. Five years ago 
our businesses grossed less than $200,000, and we estimate 
they will run $6,500,000 this year.” 

So ran an ad on April 28, 1956, in the Daily Camera, 
community paper of the university city of Boulder, 
nestled at the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in Colo- 
rado. But summed up in that modest ad is one of the most 
fantastic stories of business growth in modern times. 

Nine years ago young Allen J. Lefferdink, then less 
than thirty years old, borrowed $500 to finance a small 
hole-in-the-wall insurance and real-estate office in Boul- 
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der. Thus began “Allen’s enterprises,” which, after less 
than a decade, now consists of some twenty-five corpora- 
tions, including two banks, two insurance companies, 
and a finance firm, with assets exceeding $2,000,000. 

Major current interest centers in the completion of the 
new “skyscraper” headquarters for the Enterprises, which 
will be Boulder’s tallest building, visible from the entire 
surrounding area. 

From the new quarters as its nerve center will be di- 
rected an expanding network of operations in thirty-five 
states, Alaska, and Hawaii, represented by 3,700 agents 
and doing business with some 1,500 banks. 

Back of any ballooning business is the genius and 
driving enthusiasm of a leader—in this case, Allen Leffer- 
dink himself. Ever and always a salesman par excellence, 
this energetic executive is constantly bubbling with ideas, 
which pour out at a tremendous rate to activate his corps 
of young associates. 

His career in insurance, started when he was a student 
in the University of Nebraska, was only temporarily in- 
terrupted by World War II, in which he served as the 
commanding officer of a submarine chaser in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. In 1945 he moved to Boulder 
as agent for Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Two years later he began on his own, and in 1950 he 
organized two insurance firms called Colorado Insurance 
Group. Every year since then his business has doubled. 

“We hire young fellows who will work hard,” says 
Lefferdink, who himself is always looking for managers 
and key men in his Enterprises. But not only are youth- 
ful minds constantly being gathered into the growing 
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business, but future plans call for a $500,000-a-year busi- 
ness in loans to students. “Anyone who gets to be junior 
or senior in college ought to be worth a loan.” 

In commenting to a Listen interviewer concerning sig- 
nificant trends in the business world of recent years, 
Lefferdink said, “The cocktail party isn’t as important a 
thing as it used to be. I have been associating with leading 
business executives for some eight years now and have 
observed a trend away from the feeling that drinks are 
essential in connection with business contacts. I believe 
this trend is, to a great extent, the result of the intensive 
educational program being carried on to persuade people 
away from drinking. 

“As far as I am concerned,” continued this executive 
with deep personal conviction, “I have never lost my taste 
for alcohol—I never had it in the first place. In fact, I 
didn’t ever take that first drink, nor the first smoke either. 
If I were a drinking man, it certainly wouldn’t be any 
help to my business career. It, instead, would be a definite 
hindrance. 

“Moreover, I see no need whatever to drink in busi- 
ness. It is the greatest asset to be an abstainer. People will 
know you won’t be under the influence, and they can 
trust your judgment and decision. 

“In my own business I would be very happy if every 
life we insured were that of an abstainer, or every auto- 
mobile we insured had an abstaining driver. There would 
be much less trouble and tragedy than is being experi- 
enced at present. I look forward to the day when this 
can be the case. Continuation of public education, espe- 
cially of the young people, will hasten that day.” 
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ANY persons today look upon the school as 
only a place to teach the three R’s. However, 
there are other people—and we should be 
thankful that they are in the majority—who 
believe that education should serve another more im- 
portant function, that of developing in the young person 
principles of good living, of getting along with oneself; 
in other words, principles of becoming a desirable, con- 
tributing member of society. 

There are laws in every state that assign certain re- 
sponsibilities to schools. One quite general assignment 
throughout the United States is the responsibility to teach 
the effects of alcohol on the human system. 

This statutory assignment, like many others, leaves to 
the integrity of the schools the modus operandi. In too 
many cases the administrators and teachers side-step their 











in other cases. However, there are some who are striking 
resounding blows at the problem. a 

The faculties who are accomplishing results in this 
field are those who recognize their responsibility.‘ to so- 
ciety. “Teach the facts!” This is a frequent cry of many 
sincere people interested in the problem of alcoholism, 

It is easy for teachers to present facts regarding the 
effects of alcohol and other narcotics on the human ‘sys- 
tem in a cold, impartial, unbiased manner, yet fail ‘to 
develop attitudes among their pupils to improve their 
principles of living as a result of those facts. Mere knowl- 
edge of facts will not settle any moral or disease problem; 
but action, wisely based on facts, will. The future conduct 
of the pupil is the true test of teaching. Factual honesty 
needs sincerity to back it up. 

Therefore unless the higher institutions accept the 
responsibility of training the teachers so that they, in turn, 
will accept the responsibility of training youth in such a 
way that youth will accept the responsibility of living to 
be better members of society, we are in a large degree 
failing as an educational system. 

Also, if the teacher is going to instruct boys and girls 
in the art of weighing values, he must be an exemplar. 
Never was the call so clear for excellence in teaching; 
never was there such a need for professional men and 
women who teach by example as well as by precept. No 
adult holds a position of greater influence on boys and 
gitls than does the teacher, unless it is the parent. The 
two working together accomplish great things. The 
teacher should be proud of this and hold inviolate this 
trust. 

When we discuss the problem of alcohol education in 
the schools we should look at ways to improve the teach- 
er’s part in this effort by better training. Let me divide 
this training into two parts: (1) the preservice training; 
(2) the inservice training. 








greatest potential. All the teachers experience approxi- 
mately the same minimum pattern of training, : at least 
within each state. With the co-operation of the eee 
training institutions, all prospective teachers ma 


included in the course in health education required by 
many states. (Turn to page 32.) 
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NOTE 

Gaining momentum in 
various parts of the United 
States is the new “Codes of 
Conduct Movement” by 
high-school students. 
The codes consist of simple 
rules of conduct in the 
classroom, on the campus, 
and at social and athletic 
events, including standards 
of dress. These rules, 
usually worked out by 


student councils and voted 


on by the entire student 
body, appear in handbooks 
or on pledge cards. 
Teen community and 
recreation centers are 
adopting similar codes. 
The booklet ‘““‘We Can 
Agree” mentioned in this 
“Listen” feature can be 
obtained from the Parents 
Council of Secondary i 
Schools, Box 241, 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
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THE TEEN-AGE CODE ON DRINKING 





1. No one has the moral right 


(From the for any of the serious consequences guests. 


Philadelphia 


Code) 


which may result. 

2. State law prohibits sale of 
liquor to minors (under twenty-one 
years), and forbids serving it to 
them in any public place. 


alcoholic drink. 


Browne Sampsell 


“T’'m in, everybody,” announced Carole Morgan as she came 
in the door. “Party’s over.” ~ 

“Yeah, over for you,” laughed big brother David. “Never mind, 
Little One. I know just what a struggle itis to leave before the 
party is over.” 

“Not for me,” declared Carole. 

“Now, now, you can’t fool an old man like Sergeant David 
Morgan, home on his first furlough. Did I hate to be the first to 
leave the party! Remember, sis?” 

“Of course,” said Susan, his twin, with a smile. “But the teen 
scene has changed a bit since you and I were teens. Now our 


young people operate on a fixed schedule. Everybody leaves at 


the appointed hour, and no one has to apologize or make excuses 
for leaving early, or feel sorry for himself that he has to miss some 
of the fun, or be afraid that his group will label him ‘old hat.’” 

“Do tell! Who drew up this timetable for teen-agers? And 
how do they get them to follow it?” 

“As far as I know, the teen-code movement started in suburban 
Philadelphia. Parents and school personnel were concerned about 
modern social practices of teen-agers, like unchaperoned parties, 
unreasonably late hours, immodest dress, untrained drivers, and 
drinking of alcoholic beverages by high-school students. So five 
years ago they organized the Parents Council of Secondary 
Schools, representing seventeen public and private schools. The 
Council's first step was a questionnaire sent to parents and pupils, 
to get the opinions of both groups on the social behavior of their 

oung people.” 

“What did they find out?” David asked. 

“That while many parents were deeply concerned about the 
situation, they felt helpless to do anything about it singlehanded. 
They felt that group strength and action were needed.” 

“A good point,” agreed David. 

“And another one,” said Mrs. Morgan, who had been a quiet 
listener, “was the young people’s frank admission that often they 


‘did things they did not approve of or enjoy, but felt compelled to 


do, that they might be socially acceptable to their group.” 

“After the survey,” Susan put in, “the teen’s timetable, as you 
call it, Davy, was drawn up. The Philadelphia Parents Council 
and the students auxiliary worked out together a set of principles 
of acceptable social behavior for teen-agers. And as a public serv- 
ice the Fair Food Stores, Inc., of (Turn to page 32.) 
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4. Parents should impound any 
to serve any alcoholic beverage to alcoholic beverage which is brought 
other people’s children. The adult toa party. No alcoholic beverages 
who does so is directly responsible should be accessible to young 


5. Young people should not feel 
that it is a disgrace to decline an 


6. Young people should be in- 

3. Public opinion stamps as im- formed that it is foolhardy to ride 
proper and inconsiderate the serv- with a driver who is under the in- 
ing of beer or liquor to any _ fluence of alcohol, and should be 
high-school boy or girl who is a encouraged instead to seek safer 
guest in your home. means of transportation. 


CAN AGREE” 





















REACH the Hayes home, I pushed fourteen 

miles into the Gila River Indian reservation 

from the Arizona village of Sacaton, in the valley 

edge southeast of Phoenix. I was introduced to 
the family by kind personal friends of mine, themselves 
Pima Indians. 

On my mind was a direct question as I sat down 
under the ramada at their home with Mr. and Mrs. Job 
Hayes and their son Kenneth. I needed the right answer 
to this question, since I had been requested to speak on 
Christian work among the Indians, especially those on 


the Gila River Reservation, which was Ira Hayes’s home. 


reservation, 

Mrs. Hayes was spokesman for the family. Her eyes 
were steady, but there was pain in them; and any man 
hearing the words she spoke must have felt, as I did, that 
he was hearing the truth. 

She looked out over the ten acres of semidesert reser- 
vation land allotted to them, and on which she and Job 
had reared a family of four boys—Ira, Kenneth, Leonard, 
and Vernon—a Christian family. 

Three of those boys have served their country in the 
Armed Forces, two of them with distinction. Kenneth 
has the silver star, the bronze star, and the purple heart. 
Ira was decorated by the President of the United States 
with the Medal of Honor. When he died, his body was 
taken to Washington, D.C., where his family saw him 
accorded an honored burial in the nation’s resting place 
for military heroes. He was buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, near the giant bronze statue of the flag-raising 
on Iwo Jima, immortalized in Joe Rosenthal’s famous 
war picture. Ira had been a special guest at the unveiling 
of that statue. 

I could see all this reflected in the eyes of Mrs. Hayes 
that day out on the reservation. But I could see more, and 
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my question welled up/again. When I asked it, her 
answer was immediate“and positive: “My son Ira first 
learned to drink whitt he was in the Marines.” 

After a momenfé’ she continued, “He was not a com- 
mon drunkard, as some think from newspaper reports. 
He never brought liquor into our home. He never came 
home to us ‘that way.’ He did not want to drink, but at 
the bond-drive banquets and other places where he was 
asked to appear, always and everywhere people offered it 
to him. Why? Why?” 

Why, indeed! Who could answer rightly? I shook my 
head, and then tried: “The good God spares his life from 
the bullets of the enemy, and then, because of an old 
public social custom, men, supposing they do a friendly 
act, press drink on him.” 

Of the six men in Rosenthal’s picture, three were killed 
in battle soon after the picture was taken. None of the 
other three wanted to be singled out from the rest of their 
comrades as heroes and brought back for publicity and 
war-bond drives. They thought it was their job to stay 
with their buddies and help win the war. It was the duty 
of citizens back home, they felt, to sell and buy bonds. 

Besides, another thing bothered the three men. The 
flag-raising in which they had a part was actually the 
second flag raising. The first flag had been too small, and 
was replaced by a larger flag. Few people in the States 
knew that fact at the time. 

So the three men singled out for all the publicity had 
no part in the initial act. It was really the picture that 
brought attention especially to them. Ira, particularly, 
protested this attention, and was never reconciled to it. 
He said over and over to his mother and family at home 
that if he was a hero, all his buddies were heroes together. 
They had all gone through the same things, he told her. 
Together they had struggled to a landing on Iwo Jima 






The memory of a famous native 
American speaks again. 


‘Talked With Ira Hayes’s Mother 


George D. Shafer, Stanford University 


and toward the slope of Suribachi through a rain of bul. 
lets so heavy that out of 250 men in Ira’s company, only 
twenty-seven were left alive and able. 

If it was the beer bar, when he was in the Marines, that 
gave Ira the taste for beverage alcohol, then it was wine 
and such stronger drinks at banquets during the bond 
tours and other events to which he was invited after the 
war that confirmed the drink habit in him. His brother 
Kenneth learned to drink in the Army, too, his: mother 
told me, but he has been able to adjust to normal living. 

It was not so with Ira, however. Alcohol began to 
claim him, and his brooding over those agonizing things 
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(From the 
Philadelphia 
Code) 


1. No one has the moral right 
to serve any alcoholic beverage to 
other people’s children. The adult 
who does so is directly responsible 
for any of the serious consequences 
which may result. 


THE TEEN-AGE CODE ON DRINKING 


4. Parents should impound any 
alcoholic beverage which is brought 
to a party. No alcoholic beverages 
should be accessible to young 
guests. 

5. Young people should not feel 






we can agree 
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NOTE 


Gaining momentum in 
various parts of the United 
States is the new “Codes of 
Conduct Movement” by 
high-school students. 

The codes consist of simple 
rules of conduct in the 
classroom, on the campus, 
and at social and athletic 
events, including standards 
of dress. These rules, 
usually worked out by 
student councils and voted 
on by the entire student 
body, appear in handbooks 
or on pledge cards. 

Teen community and 
recreation centers are 
adopting similar codes. 

The booklet ‘“‘We Can 
Agree” mentioned in this 
“Listen” feature can be 
obtained from the Parents 
Council of Secondary 
Schools, Box 241, 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
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‘did things they did not approve of or enjoy, but felt compelled to 


2. State law prohibits sale of 
liquor to minors (under twenty-one aieoholte drink. 
years), and forbids serving it to - 
them in any public place. 6. Young people should be in- 

3. Public opinion stamps as im- formed that it is foolhardy to ride 
proper and inconsiderate the serv- with a driver who is under the in- 
ing of beer or liquor to any _ fluence of alcohol, and should be 
high-school boy or girl who is a encouraged instead to seek safer 
guest in your home. means of transportation. 


that it is a disgrace to decline an 


Browne Sampsell 


“T’m in, everybody,” announced Carole Morgan as she came 
in the door. “Party’s over.” 

“Yeah, over for you,” laughed big brother David. “Never mind, 
Little One. I know just what a struggle it is to leave before the 
party is over.” 

“Not for me,” declared Carole. 

“Now, now, you can’t fool an old man like Sergeant David 
Morgan, home on his first furlough. Did I hate to be the first to 
leave the party! Remember, sis?” 

“Of course,” said Susan, his twin, with a smile. “But the teen 
scene has changed a bit since you and I were teens. Now our 
young people operate on a fixed schedule. Everybody leaves at 
the appointed hour, and no one has to apologize or make excuses 
for leaving early, or feel sorry for himself that he has to miss some 
of the fun, or be afraid that his group will label him ‘old hat.’” 

“Do tell! Who drew up this timetable for teen-agers? And 
how do they get them to follow it?” 

“As far as I know, the teen-code movement started in suburban 
Philadelphia. Parents and school personnel were concerned about 
modern social practices of teen-agers, like unchaperoned parties, 
unreasonably late hours, immodest dress, untrained drivers, and 
drinking of alcoholic beverages by high-school students. So five 
years ago they organized the Parents’ Council of Secondary 
Schools, representing seventeen public and private schools. The 
Council’s first step was a questionnaire sent to parents and pupils, 
to get the opinions of both groups on the social behavior of their 
young people.” 

“What did they find out?” David asked. 

“That while many parents were deeply concerned about the 
situation, they felt helpless to do anything about it singlehanded. 
They felt that group strength and action were needed.” 

“A good point,” agreed David. 

“And another one,” said Mrs. Morgan, who had been a quiet 
listener, “was the young people’s frank admission that often they 





do, that they might be socially acceptable to their group.” 

“After the survey,” Susan put in, “the teen’s timetable, as you 
call it, Davy, was drawn up. The Philadelphia Parents Council 
and the students auxiliary worked out together a set of principles 
of acceptable social behavior for teen-agers. And as a public serv- 
ice the Fair Food Stores, Inc., of (Turn to page 32.) 
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\ REACH the Hayes home, I pushed fourteen 

miles into the Gila River Indian reservation 

| from the Arizona village of Sacaton, in the valley 

edge southeast of Phoenix. I was introduced to 

the family by kind personal friends of mine, themselves 
Pima Indians. 

On my mind was a direct question as I sat down 
under the ramada at their home with Mr. and Mrs. Job 
Hayes and their son Kenneth. I needed the right answer 
to this question, since I had been requested to speak on 
Christian work among the Indians, especially those on 


the Gila River Reservation, which was Ira Hayes’s home 


reservation. 

Mrs. Hayes was spokesman for the family. Her eyes 
were steady, but there was pain in them; and any man 
hearing the words she spoke must have felt, as I did, that 
he was hearing the truth. 

She looked out over the ten acres of semidesert reser- 
vation land allotted to them, and on which she and Job 
had reared a family of four boys—Ira, Kenneth, Leonard, 
and Vernon—a Christian family. 

Three of those boys have served their country in the 
Armed Forces, two of them with distinction. Kenneth 
has the silver star, the bronze star, and the purple heart. 
Ira was decorated by the President of the United States 
with the Medal of Honor. When he died, his body was 
taken to Washington, D.C., where his family saw him 
accorded an honored burial in the nation’s resting place 
for military heroes. He was buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, near the giant bronze statue of the flag-raising 
on Iwo Jima, immortalized in Joe Rosenthal’s famous 
war picture. Ira had been a special guest at the unveiling 
of that statue. 

I could see all this reflected in the eyes of Mrs. Hayes 
that day out on the reservation. But I could see more, and 
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Helping raise the flag on Iwo Jima, Ira Hayes is second from the left 
slung over his shoulder) in Joe Rosenthal’s dramatic war photo. 
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my question welled up/again. When I asked it, her 
answer was immediate“and positive: “My son Ira first 
learned to drink whifé he was in the Marines.” 

After a moment’ she continued, “He was not a com- 
mon drunkard, as some think from newspaper reports. 
He never brought liquor into our home. He never came 
home to us ‘that way.’ He did not want to drink, but at 
the bond-drive banquets and other places where he was 
asked to appear, always and everywhere people offered it 
to him. Why? Why?” 

Why, indeed! Who could answer rightly? I shook my 
head, and then tried: “The good God spares his life from 
the bullets of the enemy, and then, because of an old 
public social custom, men, supposing they do a friendly 
act, press drink on him.” 

Of the six men in Rosenthal’s picture, three were killed 
in battle soon after the picture was taken. None of the 
other three wanted to be singled out from the rest of their 
comrades as heroes and brought back for publicity and 
war-bond drives. They thought it was their job to stay 
with their buddies and help win the war. It was the duty 
of citizens back home, they felt, to sell and buy bonds. 

Besides, another thing bothered the three men. The 
flag-raising in which they had a part was actually the 
second flag raising. The first flag had been too small, and 
was replaced by a larger flag. Few people in the States 
knew that fact at the time. 

So the three men singled out for all the publicity had 
no part in the initial act. It was really the picture that 
brought attention especially to them. Ira, particularly, 
protested this attention, and was never reconciled to it. 
He said over and over to his mother and family at home 
that if he was a hero, all his buddies were heroes together. 
They had all gone through the same things, he told her. 
Together they had struggled to a landing on Iwo Jima 
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and toward the slope of Suribachi through a rain of bul. 
lets so heavy that out of 250 men in Ira’s company, only 
twenty-seven were left alive and able. 

If it was the beer bar, when he was in the Marines, that 
gave Ira the taste for beverage alcohol, then it was wine 
and such stronger drinks at banquets during the bond 
tours and other events to which he was invited after the 
war that confirmed the drink habit in him. His brother 
Kenneth learned to drink in the Army, too, his’ mother 
told me, but he has been able to adjust to normal living. 

It was not so with Ira, however. Alcohol began to 
claim him, and his brooding over those agonizing things 
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Monument and flagpole (base in center background) erected 
in memory of Ira Hayes—both dedicated February 22, 1956, on 
the reservation where the Hayes family lives. Standing by 
the monument are Mr. and Mrs. Hayes and two of their sons, 
Kenneth and Vernon. A third son, Leonard, was not present. 








he saw on the battlefield made it harder for him to resist 
its claim. 

When he looked at Rosenthal’s famous picture, for 
example, he did not see in it what others see. He saw, 
instead, his special buddy (just in front of him in the 
picture) at his side in a foxhole on Iwo Jima; he heard 
the gasp and felt again his buddy’s body falling back into 
his arms, and he saw him die there. That had happened 
after the Rosenthal picture was taken, but before it was 
even published. He saw, and heard, and felt; and then 
his memory ran riot. Once more, men were falling all 
around him as his company charged onto the shore of 
Iwo Jima on that first awful day when the enemy 
swarmed out from hiding and turned loose the fire of 
everything they had. 

These were the kind of unwanted memories that were 
always crowding in, until they almost undid the sanity of 
this sensitive man; and they never failed to stimulate 
anew that overpowering craving until it drove him off to 





Is This Consistent? 


Calvin T. Ryan, Ed.M. 


We become greatly frightened whenever there is 
an outbreak of polio. For that reason we rejoiced 
when the Salk polio vaccine was declared safe to use. 
We are distressed by reports of deaths from cancer, 
and alarmed at the increase of deaths from heart 
disease. There is nothing strange about this attitude. 
What is strange, however, is that we do not become 
alarmed at the increase of alcoholism and the other 
effects traceable to alcohol. Is this consistent? 

Air lines solicit passengers, furnish them with alco- 
holic beverages, and then warn of the danger of get- 
ting drunk. 

In so far as | know, alcoholism is the only “disease” 
sponsored by the United States Government, and alco- 
hol is the only narcotic that one can buy without sign- 
ing for it. Manufacturers can freely advertise it in 
national magazines, on television, and over the air. 
When any effort is made to control or, restrict this 
advertising, we hear much about discrimination and 
restriction of liberty; but we hear not a word from the 
manufacturers, or from the press, TV, and radio, about 
the morals of youth or the homes where beer does not 
belong. Is this consistent? 

It is claimed that if we let whisky alone, it will let 
us alone. My home is in the residential district, nine 
blocks from the nearest tavern. One afternoon when 
! came home from work and walked into the living 
room, there sat a strange man. My wife and child 
were in the rear of the house, unaware of the man’s 
presence. | soon discovered he was an alcoholic, so 
far gone that he didn’t know where he was or what 
he had done. 

Does it make sense to say that if | let whisky alone, 
it will let me alone? 

One of the counselors in a state industrial school 
for boys near my hometown said that most of the boys 
were there because their parents gave them no atten- 
tion, or because they set the wrong example before 
them. In nearly all instances drink was behind the 
bad home training. We punish the children for faults 
of the parents; then we furnish the stuff that spoils the 
parents who neglect the children. Is this consistent? 

it is common practice among many churches to 
retain on the church rolls the names of those who serve 
cocktails in their home. Can anyone feature a truly 
Christian home with a bar in it? Is this consistent? 
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drink again. 

Ira Hayes had been drinking once more on the night of 
his death. Invited, with a few other men, to a house on 
the reservation, he became involved in a drinking party. 
When the party broke up, Ira went only about 300 yards 
from the house and lay down by an abandoned car. He 
would have been received at home with sympathy, love, 
and understanding; but he kept his home-coming record 
clear—he did not go to his home “that way.” There alone, 
in the night, on the winter-cold ground, under the desert 
sky, he yielded up his life, and there his body was found 
next day. The report was: “Death from alcoholism and 
exposure.” 

Let no one suppose that this strong, sensitive Pima 
Indian, and he alone, was responsible for the manner of 
his death at thirty-two years of age. Of course, there is 
that “old custom of the Armed Forces,” of permitting or 
maintaining beer halls. There is that custom at banquets 
by which supposed friends mistakenly think they honor 
the hero by pressing champagne or wine or whisky upon 
him. There is the civil government that sells licenses 
which now permit the retailing of liquors to all its adult 
citizens. But if any man seeks to point a finger at officials 
of the Armed Forces alone, or to the high command, or 
at men who make and sell alcoholic beverages, that ac- 
cusing finger will turn, at last, upon the man who points 
it. For, under a government like our own, every citizen 
must bear his share of the responsibility. 

What is the answer? Does alcohol have no place in 
this modern nation? Certainly it has a place in industry, 
in the arts and crafts, and in the laboratories; but this day 
of precision and power should allow it no place in the 
nation’s beverages. Many are looking for the day that 
will bring to an end its present use in that way, just as 
human slavery came to an end. 

Our people sought to make the living Ira Hayes a 
symbol of Marine heroism; in his death, he became a 
symbol, to us, of our need for deliverance from those old 
customs that menace the sober, productive life of soldier 
and civilian alike. Such menacing customs must go. The 
memory of this native American—of Ira Hayes—will cry 
out to remind us of our need for courage, character, and 
conviction to bring this about! 


LISTEN. 1956 
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E RIDDER, a thriving community in southwest climax was reached when one day in 1942 Mayor W. R. 
Louisiana, is in many respects a “typical” American city, Middleton started across the street. Struck down by a 
with its industries, its businesses, its schools, its recreation, drinking driver, he was dead within a few hours. Soon 
its churches—everything that goes to make up everyday Beauregard Parish went dry by more than two to one. 
life for 10,000 residents. What has been the result since? To find out, Listen 

Before World War II, De Ridder was a “wide-open” talked to a number of De Ridder’s business, civic, and 
city, with all the results that that term connotes. Little - youth leaders. These forthrightly expressed their convic- 
by little, however, sentiment grew for a change; but, as_ tions as reported by Joe L. Ray, Listen’s special-assign- 
always, it took tragedy to bring about that change. The ment writer from Lake Charles. 


| coached in De Ridder when the town was wide open, and | have coached here after it voted 
dry. My job as a coach has been made much easier by this vote. When we had night spots in town 
we coaches made regular rounds and chased our athletes home. There were very few of them who 
did not drink. Their mothers and fathers drank at football games. We had special police to take 
care of drunken fights, and it was not unusual for them to drag a drunk by our bench on the field. 

We had little success in the won-and-lost column. The whole athletic program was cheapened by 
the actions of the drinking people in town. Since this type of person thinks so little of the young 
people at these contests, the young people thought very little of athletics. 

Then came World War Il, and conditions were so bad in De Ridder that the good people of 
Beauregard Parish rose up and voted liquor out. | left a pretty rough town when | went into the Army. 
| returned to an almost perfect town as far as athletic training is concerned. 

It has been ten years since my return to De Ridder. In those ten years | have never known one 
of our athletes to drink. We have a sign over the gate of our stadium: “Respect Our Young People— 
No Drinking or Gambling, Please.” 

In the last ten years we have been much more successful with our teams in the won-and-lost 
column. What is more important, we are able to develop boys who are morally as well as physically 
fitted for life. 

Our fans are different now, too. They have a sincere interest in each boy taking part. They prop 
him up when he loses, and pat him on the back when he wins. | know of no fans who enjoy football 
games any more than ours do. 

De Ridder is now the finest town | know. | think the absence of liquor from its streets has 
contributed more than anything else to making it this type of town. 











4 It is my personal belief that De Ridder is one of the finest and cleanest 
: cities in the U.S.A. The crime rate is exceedingly low; not a single traffic 
fatality in eight years. As far as having a juvenile delinquent problem, 
we don’t. De Ridder is a dry town, and the townfolk would not have it 
any other way. They have tried both; therefore they know the difference. 
















A charter member and past president of the Lions Club, D. D. HOOKS, 
owner of Hooks Department Store, has been in business in De Ridder for 
twenty years. 









I came to De Ridder in 1901 when | was a lad of thirteen years and it 
was a village of six or eight business houses. | have lived here ever since. 
De Ridder was “dry” until about 1932. At the time of the repeal of the 
prohibition law | was a city official, and we did everything in our power 
to hold drunkenness and crime to a minimum. In spite of this, these con- 
ditions increased rapidly, prevailing until the people of Beauregard 
Parish voted liquor out. Since that time drunkenness and crime have 
decreased to a minimum. 



















Perhaps the best-known residents 7 oe communi a“. 

S. JOHNSON have five d De hidaer igh 
School, Johnson served as mayor win. as Middleton was killed 
a drunken driver. 




















N THE dining room of a lavish New York ho- 

tel a group of businessmen were being served 
 before-dinner cocktails—that is, all but one, a 

large man with a face that millions know. 

When the others had been served, the head- 
waitér placed a bottle of Coca-Cola before the big man 
witha special gesture that brought a laugh from the 
others. 

“Big Jim” laughed, too. “Everybody thinks I arrange 
this gimmick,” he said, “but I don’t.” 

Jim Farley doesn’t have to, for the fact that he doesn’t 
drink is as well known as he is. Without being ordered 
to do so, the headwaiters in most restaurants that know 
* him see that he is served his own refreshment. 

Jim Farley, one of the most outstanding examples of a 
successful man who has achieved more than ordinary 
goals without the false stimulation of liquor, is also proof 
that a man can abstain and still personify geniality, 
friendliness, and popularity. 

This famous American speaks forthrightly of the 
ideals that started him on a distinguished career, ideals 
of religion and abstinence taught him from earliest 
boyhood. 

Graduated from New York’s Stony Point High School 
in 1905 and from Packard Commercial School in New 
York City the next year, Big Jim was awarded degrees 
from four colleges by the time he was forty-five, and had 
become Postmaster General of the United States and 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 

His credo? Hard work, a good memory, love for 
people. These have stood him in good stead over the 
eventful years. The hard work began early in life—in 
1898, to be exact. 

It was a snowy morning at Grassy Point, Rockland 
County, New York, and Jim Farley, Sr., had led the horse 
out of the barn so that the family might attend a funeral. 
Suddenly the horse reared and kicked him, and five boys 
were left fatherless. 

“Maybe we five sons didn’t feel responsible! And 
therefore important,” Jim remembers. “I ran errands and 
did chores until mother bought a small business with her 
last $1,000. Then we really had responsibility. During 
the summers I also worked as a machine boy in Mor- 
rissy’s brickyard for less than a dollar a day.” 





Between 

innings of the 
World Series in 
New York, James 
Farley chats with 
his friend 


Roy Rogers. 

















But hard work was no hardship to young Jim. Hefe_§ Gr 
a keen pride in shouldering, with his brothers, the loadgf § Elizal 
aman. Nor was it all work and no play, for Jim had tine f and | 
to skate and play baseball on the green acres of his home? shado 
county. And there was always time for church. sary t 
“We had the blessing of needed work,” he recalgf Tv 
today. “You can’t live in the country without going miles} well, 
to school or market, without tending furnaces, clearing j him, 
walks, caring for chickens, horses, cows, or other stock, in all 
and knowing a garden with your knees.” Sp 
Although he never had a chance to acquire a degree} and tl 
through attendance at college, the Irish lad from Gragy§ amon 
Point learned how to get along with others. A jobas— ning: 
town clerk interested him in politics for the first time-f the c 
an interest that was to stay with him all his life. There 
As traveling salesman for a gypsum concern, Farley} the w 
learned more about the qualities needed for success and world 
for good relations with others. Never, he says, did he find Th 
it necessary to break a boyhood confirmation pledge of is len 
abstinence. Nor did his sales suffer as a result. Quite the? who | 
reverse, for as salesman Jim Farley had the same magic} boys « 
touch that was to follow him through life. youth 
“I understand you can call ten thousand people by} and h 
their first names,” Dale Carnegie once said to him. Far- shape 
ley laughed and shook his head. Bo 
“No, you are wrong. I can call fifty thousand people} perso 
by their first names.” § boy. ' 
This amazing memory for people, names, and faces) traini 
helped advance his political career. His method was and{, that ¢ 
is simple. When he made a new acquaintance, he would § such ; 
make out a mental file on him: his whole name, the size “E 
of his family, his business, his opinions. Sorting these in five o 
his mind, he never let go, and when he met the same man never 
a year later, or two or ten years later, he made that manf the gl 
feel good because he remembered him and a lot of things} Jim 
about him. ment 
Today, at sixty-seven, Farley is a picture of robust} bers t 
health. His favorite form of exercise is walking, and he made 
does this strenuously, taking the New York City squares} the co 


with big and easy strides. He remains a hale 215 pounds By 


and likes to get seven hours sleep six nights a week. As | on av 
chairman of the board for Coca-Cola Export, he keeps} clean 
going at a lively pace, yet he has time for the things that}) Farley 
interest him. succes 
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Grandchildren are one of these. Married in 1920 to 
Elizabeth A. Finnegan, an Irish beauty, Farley had a long 
and happy life with her until her recent death, a life 
shadowed perhaps by too many separations made neces- 
sary by Jim’s political program. 

Two girls, Betty and Ann, and Jim, Jr., know their-dad 
well, nevertheless. Today they spend much time with 
him, usually on weekends, with their childreneight 


Spectator sports occupy some of Farley’s leisure time, 
and the friendship of those he has known over the years, 


among them many notables, Each day finds him scan- ’ 


ning countless papers and magazines to keep abreast of 
the current scene; each Sunday finds him in church. 
There are also many business trips by air to all parts of 
the world in his capacity as top export man for one of the 
world’s popular drinks. 

There is another activity dear to Jim Farley’s heart. It 
is lending a helping hand to youngsters, especially those 
who have but few advantages. He is interested in boys, 
boys of all ages and from all backgrounds. He considers 
youth a challenge and a responsibility to good citizens, 
and he feels that every man and woman ought to help 
shape into a force for good this mighty force that is youth. 

Boys need leaders, he believes, good leaders who will 
personify to them the idealism hidden deep within each 


training rules of a fighter. It is up to each adult to see 
that every boy in the neighborhood is in good activities 
such as the Cub packs, Boy Scouts, Big Brothers. 

“Every man can take on one boy, even form a group of 
five or ten boys. Many are from broken homes; many 
never heard of God. Each of us can teach at least-one boy 
the glory of God and the excitement of doing.” 

Jim Farley remembers his own boyhood—the excite- 
ment of doing and the joy of achievement. He *remem- 
bers the example set by his parents, the good life that 
made him take on the boyhood vow that was to help set 
the course of all his years. 

By beginning at an early age, Big Jim Farley started 
on a way of life that meant sunshine rather than shadows, 


_ clean living rather than sickness and despair. Fun? Jim 


Farley has had lots of it; also popularity, respectability, 


| success, and a rich contentment. 


Duane Valentry 





never lost an opportunity to advise me 
he use of liquor in any way. She also had 
| dislike for smoking. R izing her strong 


confirmed at the age of twelve years 

to abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages until | was twenty-one, the usual pledge, 
given to Catholic youths. It was easy to % 
observe the pledge, and at its expiration : 
! was already deep in local politics. Using that os# f 
a reason, although there was usually some liquor; 
in the house, mother never offered it to me, and she 
always emphasized the point that while engaged. in 
political affairs it was better not to drink at all. . 
As a result of her continued warnings and pleadings 
and out of regard for her feelings, | have never 
started smoking or drinking, 
and never felt the lack of either.” p 






























The excursion of 570 passengers to a temperance meeting marked 











































The Traveler's Friend 


In some 300 major cities scattered 
over sixty countries and six continents 
travelers come upon the welcome sign, 
Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd. For more 
than fivescore years this round-the-world 
travel agency has been the helper and 
guide of those who go to distant cor- 
ners of earth. 

Even better known to travelers in 
Europe, however, is the far-flung 
network of railroads operated by the 
Compagnie Internationale des Wagons- 
Lits/Cook, which Thomas Cook helped 
establish. 

While looking out the window of a 
Compagnie train onto the scenery of 
the Continent, a traveler may order a 
meal in one of the de luxe dining cars 
that he will always remember, but in 
certain areas through which these trains 
pass, all the money in the world could 
not buy him a single drop of alcohol 
while riding on such a train. Further- 
more, if any of the firm’s 10,000 employ- 
ees, from the highest executive to the 
lowest waiter apprentice, shows the 
slightest hint of drinking alcohol while 
on duty, he would be fired immediately. 

This refusal to subordinate high 
principles of conviction to commercial 
expediency may be costing the firm the 

- patronage of a few tipplers, but for this 
stand it has earned the highest regard 
of the millions of travelers it transports 
yearly, from myriads of stations from 
Oslo to Cairo and from Lisbon to 
Baghdad. Its patrons agree that a busi- 
ness fighting for what it believes to be 


the beginning of the fabulous Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., story. 


Maurice Moyal 


right will invariably give the best of 
service. 

After more than a hundred years of 
existence, Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., 
and its associate Compagnie Interna- 
tionale des Wagons-Lits, still bear the 
total-abstinence stamp of the small- 
town Christian evangelist and temper- 
ance worker who established it in 1846. 
He thus pioneered in the package-tour 
business, with service, tips, and every- 
thing included in the bargain. 

To get on in the world, no country 
boy ever had to labor under heavier 
handicaps than did Thomas Cook. He 
began life as a gardener’s boy for a 
penny a day. At twenty-four, by hard 
work and night studies, he became a 
master printer at Loughborough, Eng- 
land. He then met an Irish reformer 
who had launched a nationwide cam- 
paign to combat alcohol and tobacco. 

This Irishman knew a good man 
when he saw one, so at once he ap- 
pointed young Cook as his leading 
worker for the county of Rutland. 
Soon his simple and heartfelt eloquence 
was to make Cook a national leader of 
the Temperance League. His lectures 
from tree stumps, mine slags, and soap 
boxes were to take him to every corner 
of the British Isles. 

It was while plodding sixteen miles 
on foot to deliver one of these lectures 
that he read an account of the opening 
of a railway line from Leicester to 
Derby. At once it occurred to him 
that the new railway might be used in 























1. Any request for liquor 
from this waiter would bring 
a polite but final, ‘Sorry, sir, 
liquor is against our princi- 
ples."’ In Turkey the gen- 
eral agent for the Compagnie 
is chairman of the temper- 
ance league of that country. 

2. The Orient-Taurus Ex- 

ress train leaves Paris for 

aghdad on its 3,500-mile 
trek across two continents. 

3. On the dining cars of 
the Compagnie, epicurean 
meals are served, along 
with ice water or fruit juices. 

4 and 5. The sleeping cars 
transport millions of passen- 
gers over three continents, m 
single, twin, or triple berths. 

6. A second-class Pullman 
space ready for day travel. 














bringing more people to another tem- 
perance meeting to be held at Lough- 
borough. 

Approaching the railway officials, he 
persuaded the authorities to place a 
special train at his disposal. On July 
5, 1841, when railway travel was still 
an exciting adventure, 570 temperance 
workers climbed into Cook’s special 
train of open carriages to go from 
Leicester to Loughborough at a fare of 
one shilling for the double journey of 
twenty-four miles. 

It was so big a success that Cook was 
kept busy for the next few years plan- 
ning and conducting free excursions in 
various parts of England for temper- 
ance societies and children’s welfare 
associations. However, it was five years 
after this first epoch-making tour that 
his friends finally prevailed upon him 
to give up his print shop and put his 
practical Christianity and business abil- 
ity at the service of the public. 

He was to lead a good many caravans 
of tourists to Europe, the United States, 
and all around the world. In spite of 
himself he grew immensely rich in the 
process, but money was never his pri- 
mary concern. Ever faithful to his 


International 
Commission 
for the 
Prevention of 
Alcoholism 


the International Commission for 


religious and teetotaler convictions, he 
meant to put pleasure travel within the 
reach of the common man. This was 
his own way to foster good will and 
international understanding through 
getting people of different countries 
and races better acquainted through 
mutual visits. 

Thomas Cook regarded his person- 
ally conducted tour around the world 
in 1872 as his “crowning achievement.” 
It was an unhurried journey that oc- 
cupied 222 days. Throughout his life 
he emphatically maintained that it was 
never necessary, either for him or for 
any other abstainer, to abjure in any 
country, however remote from civiliza- 
tion, the principles of total abstinence. 

In 1884, when war in Egypt broke 
out, Thomas Cook and Son actively 
engaged in it, taking charge of the 
transportation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
armies. The Cooks, with their practical 
knowledge of navigation on the Nile 












and considerable transportation facili- 
ties already established in Egypt, were 
considered the most likely to succeed 
in the undertaking. Thus for the first 
time in history a private firm was 
placed in charge of the transportation of 
an army. In carrying out their commis- 
sion, Thomas Cook and Son transported 
17,000 British and Egyptian troops, 
130,000 tons of war materials, 70,000 
tons of coal, 50,000 tons of cereals, and 
800 whaleboats up the Nile. The firm 
had twenty-eight ocean liners running 
between Great Britain and Egypt, op- 
erated twenty-seven steamers and 650 
sailing vessels on the Nile, and had 
13,000 railway trucks running between 
Alexandria, Bulag, and Assyut. 

It was to the honesty and integrity of 
Cook’s character that his triumph was 
mainly due. Not only did his name 
guarantee safety,—no fatal accident 
marred a Cook tour,—cleanliness, com- 

(Turn to page 28.) 


International Commission officer group meets at Geneva, Switzerland, to go over plans 


establishing the Institutes of Scientific Study. Four such institutes were conducted 
during the year 1956. Left to right: Winton H. Beaven, associate director, Washington, 
D.C.; Chad B. Israel, Poona, India; Jakob Rimensberger, Bern, Switzerland; Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy, president, Chicago; Dr. H. Miller, Nyon, Switzerland; Governor F. K. Gokay, of 
Istanbul; W. A. Scharffenberg, executive director, Washington, D.C.; Governor Ruben 
Wagnsson, Kalmar, Sweden; Archer Tongue, associate director, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


the Prevention of 


’ Different sections of the Commission will represent geo- 





Rie ne taking specific form is the organization of 


Alcoholism, being set up to unite the efforts of lead- 
ing citizens of various nations interested in solving, on a 
permanent basis, the problems arising from beverage alcohol. 
The work of the Commission is to emphasize and imple- 
ment the fact that total abstinence is the only final, ultimate, 
and scientific solution to the alcohol problem. 

The Commission, when complete, will consist of about 
150 prominent men and women carefully chosen from all 
walks of life and every nation of the world. 

Commission president is Dr. Andrew C. Ivy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; executive director, W. A. Scharffenberg 
of Washington, D.C.; associate directors, Archer Tongue of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and Winton H. Beaven, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Willem Dress, premier of the Netherlands, is 
serving as honorary president. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


graphical areas of the world, with a regional president for 
each. For example, Governor Gokay of Istanbul, Turkey, 
heads the Middle East section; Governor Ruben Wagnsson of 
Kalmar, Sweden, leads the European section; B. G. Kher, 
former chief minister of Bombay and more recently India’s 
high commissioner to London, is president of the Southern 
Asia region. 

The major initial project of the Commission is the estab- 
lishment of Institutes of Scientific Studies in strategic areas to 
foster research and education on all phases of the alcohol 
problem. The first such Institute was established in 1950 at 
Loma Linda, California. The All-Europe Institute began its 
work in August of 1955, at the University of Geneva in 
Switzerland. The summer of 1956 saw two additional insti- 
tutes inaugurated: the Southern Asian at Bombay, India, and 
the American at Washington, D.C. 
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The story of coca in the mountain 
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Eventually nearly everybody in the mountain areas of South 
America becomes a coca addict. This narcotic is not as dangerous 
as morphine and opium, although its derivative is cocaine. In 
the highlands the climate is cold, oxygen is limited, nutritional 
intake is at a low level, and labor is long and hard. The coca leaf 
is a cheap, easily available stimulant with more kick than tobacco, 
and it has a pleasant, pungent taste. When chewed it is the source 
of a sensation of warmth in the mouth, then to the whole body. 
Even young children turn to coca for the bodily stimulation 
that good food should provide. 

It is believed by the mountain Indians that coca leaves can 
be used for external ailments, but their action is only internal. 


bodys Nareotie 


Though the chewing of coca enables men and women to carry 
heavy burdens both literally and figuratively, there is a subtle 
disorientation of both body and mind. 

Some intelligent, informed groups in South America are 
recognizing the coca problem and are beginning to co-operate with 
the UN Narcotics Commission, which is considering remedial 
measures. The problem is in the weft of the social fabric, and 
many leaves will yet be chewed before the solution is found. 


1. The narcotic effects of coca seem to ease the burdens of, and 
make life easier for, many South Americans. This Indian has pasted 
the leaves under his eyes in the belief that they will cure a hyperopic 
condition. 

2. In the Bolivian mountains a coca harvest is in progress. As the 
women work, they chew in an effort to obtain warmth and energy. 
Coca is not to be confused with cacao, from which chocolate is made. 

3. Even young children are pressed into service during the coca 
harvest. When the young bodies tire, they will be stimulated with a 
coca leaf. 

4. Once coca leaves are harvested, they are spread out on burlap 
mats to dry. The leaves must be kept dry or they will spoil. 

5. After drying, the leaves are stuffed in bags and then wrapped in 
palm leaves to serve as a base for the bag of coca leaves. 

6. In La Paz, capital of Bolivia, a youngster helps tend a coca stand. 
The bag of leaves is turned on its side, and small amounts are weighed 
out for the customers. 

7. Coca sellers do a thriving business along with other merchants 
in the market place. 

8. In the Yungas below Chulumani in Bolivia the beauty of the 
mountains is breath-taking, but the terraced fields are all devoted to 
raising coca. This adds to the continental narcotics habit. 
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will neither take the first step toward 
addiction nor risk becoming involved 
in the narcotics trafhic. 

2. More information will come to 
law-enforcement officers through pub- 
lic awareness of the problem and an 
aroused desire to help combat this 
growing evil. 

Family agencies, Government, and 
voluntary organizations constitute a na- 
tional resource in any community for 
meeting the physical and social needs of 
the people. The recent steady rise in 
narcotics addiction gives cause for a 
careful examination of some reasons 
for an educational program. Ways must 
be found to Aelp, and ways must be 
found to prevent. 

Church, civic, and fraternal groups 
have assumed roles in enlightening the 
public. Many have taken the stand that 
in this field they are their “brother's 
keeper.” They stand able, ready, and 
willing to aid in any way. Can right- 
thinking persons conscientiously stand 
by when we need the help of all? 

I can supply the answer. I do not 
think they can, and I know they will 
not. Let mass education take the place 
of mass destruction. Join your church, 
civic, and fraternal groups. Through 
them, or individually, solicit the aid of 
your legislative representatives and 
other public and law-enforcement ofh- 
cials in formulating a vibrant and effec- 
tive educational program. 

Fight the evil that fights you! 





ee 


Narcotics News 


The United States has more drug 
addicts, both in total numbers and in 
proportion to population, than has any 
other nation in the Western World. 

The United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs reports that the quantity 
of illicit opium seized last year was up 
204 per cent over 1954; morphine, 673 
per cent; and heroin, 804 per cent. In 
all, more than 5 tons were seized, but 
ten times that much got through. 

Dr. Walter J. R. Camp, toxicologist 
from the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, says that a variety of modern 
drugs, including the so-called “tran- 
quilizing agents,” rival alcohol as high- 
way hazards. “Users of marijuana, 
morphine, heroin, or cocaine have no 
business driving a car,” he asserts; “but 
insufficient thought has been given to 
the effect of the more commonly used 
drugs. Heading the list are the bar- 
biturates, . . . which often leave a hang- 
over when used as a soporific.” 
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A SENSIBLE CODE TO HELP DISPEL EVERYDAY, FEARS. 


Constant fear is a killer more devastating than 
any other. 

I discern growing fear in those whom | meet in the 
oe ie on the sg Bord the market. I hear it — 

iscu expressed; | its emanations. They soniies 
me to fear, and | know they inspire others, like sullen 
waves spreading on a pond. It is fear of tomorrow. 
It is fear of the unknown. 

Fear is of the jungle. It makes the running rabbit 
halt and allow the mink or weasel to overtake and slay it. 
It is fear which causes the bird to move closer and closer 
to the gently weaving, uplifted head of the hungry snake. 

But we are not rabbits. We are not birds. We are 
intelligent men and women, and the fear which can 
destroy us is born within our individual selves. 


FOR A FEARLESS 
TOMORROW 


Arthur J. Burke 


Imagination is stronger than the mightiest man-made 
weapon. With it man can encompass the world, fly from 
planet to planet, stride among the stars, but also 

scare himself into a stupor. 

Fear is normal, a warning to beware, bestowed upon 
nature. Controlled, fear is power, greater than any 
explosive; uncontrolled, it is a maniacal monster. 
Fortunately we all have intelligence enough to make 
the use of it that nature intended. We can control it, 
not be controlled by it. 

Not long ago a great leader told us, “The only thing 
to fear is fear itself.” Unfortunately the words have been 
quoted so often that, like set prayers, they lose their 
meaning from too much use. We mouth them, listen to 
them, without feeling, without realization, without 
really being aware of them. 

| have during my life been numb with terror, but 
nothing | feared ever packed the wallop | had dreaded. 
| took the wallop and lived. 

|, like my brothers and sisters, always have, or believe 
| have, something about which to complain. When | 
analyze the facts, however, | discover little ground for 
complaint. | make the discovery that | have never 
exerted myself, all out, for anything or anybody, 
including myself. If it is ever required of me to exert 
all out, and | respond, I'll be too busy to oes: ial 
be afraid. 

If | go all out as it is demanded of me, | I shall not only 
banish my own fear and help all who stand with me to 
banish their fears, but | will also obviate all need 
for fear, even that which is built up only in my vivid 
imagination. 
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Consolidated Edison 
Points the Way 


drinkers are married and sup- 

porting a family. Over two 
million problem drinkers are regularly 
employed, many of them with records 
of long and faithful service to one com- 
pany.” This is the startling conclusion 
reached in a recently completed investi- 
gation by the Yale University Center of 
Alcohol Studies. Though to all outward 
appearances a problem drinker may 
seem normal, in reality he may be 
headed for the first terrifying stages of 
alcoholism. Three out of every hundred 
workers in this nation have serious 
drinking troubles. They form a major 
factor in our country’s basic alcoholism 
problem. 

Five years ago a civic-minded com- 
pany, the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, joined forces with 
the Institute of Industrial Medicine 
of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center in establishing the Con- 
sultation Clinic for Alcoholism, the first 
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"T HE great bulk of problem 


clinic of its kind in the country to be 
devoted exclusively to the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics in industry. “The clinic,” 
remarks the Institute’s director, Dr. A. 
J. Lanza, “has a special significance. It 
is one more example of how industry 
and the medical profession can resolve 
between them a great many of the 
problems affecting the social and physi- 
cal welfare of the American people.” 

In December, 1951, Con Edison rep- 
resentatives first placed the special clinic 
idea before the officials of the Institute. 
The company agreed, through Con 
Edison Employees’ Mutual Aid Society, 
Inc., to underwrite much of the cost 
of the clinic’s first year of operation, to 
refer alcoholic employees to the clinic, 
and to encourage other companies to 
join in this meaningful endeavor. In 
February, 1952, this clinic was officially 
opened, with both anxiety and hope, 
and by the end of its first year there 
were fifty-one Con Edison patients. A 
few months later Standard Oil Com- 





Background: This ht view of Manhattan 
shows the place of electric power in modern life. 
1. Night view of Con Edison’s office building. 
2. Control panel in a new generating station. 
3. Two d t units at 
Edison’s East River ee station in Man- 
hattan. These two cross-compound units to- 
gether generate 300,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
«a Viewed from across East River, Con Edi- 
son’s Waterside electric generating station 
blends into Manhattan‘s skyscrapered sky line. 
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pany of New Jersey offered its support, 
and nine other companies were quick 
to follow. 

How does the clinic work? Here is 
the story of a typical patient. This man 
had been employed at Con Edison for 
twenty-seven years. He was steadily 
rising in the company’s ranks, when the 
pressure of family problems intervened. 
He had always been a social drinker, 
but now he found alcohol a temporary 
relief from his psychological pain. Be- 
fore long he had a serious drinking 
problem. The signs that he was in the 
early stages of alcoholism soon became 
apparent, and he was referred to the 
company’s medical department. The 
worker was consistently. tardy, espe- 
cially on Monday mornings, and many 
a Monday morning he was absent from 
work altogether. Frequently also he 
had to leave early on Friday after- 
noons. There were several instances of 
unexplained disappearance from his job 
during a tour of duty. Even a person- 
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ality change was noted, the man having 
previously been classified as a good 
worker. His workday seemed always 
to be filled with recurring accidents 
and mistakes, and he showed definite 
variation in mood coupled with a gen- 
eral disinterest in his work. 

One day he was summoned to the 
office of Dr. S. Charles Franco, the 
company’s associate medical director, 
where a member of the medical staff 
minced no words with him. “We don’t 
want to lose you,” the doctor said ear- 
nestly, “but unless you control your 
drinking, we will have to let you go. 
The company is prepared to help you 
control it.” The man was told about the 
clinic, and with his consent the medi- 
cal department made an appointment 
for him there. 

At the clinic he was ushered quickly 
into the office of Dr. Arnold Z. Pfeffer, 
the physician in charge. 

“How can I help you?” the doctor 
said after the preliminary introductions 
were completed. 

“Well, the company doctor told me I 
should come down,” the man said in an 
annoyed tone. “Some nonsense about 
my being a problem drinker. Oh, I 
take a drink once in a while—who 
doesn’t?—but I can hold my own.” 





EDUCATION 


FOR 
SERVICE 
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“There must be some reason for your 
being here,” Dr. Pfeffer said. Then he 
added reassuringly, “You understand, 
sir, nothing that is said here or that 
happens here gets back to the com- 
pany. They can’t obtain any of your 
records without your permission. We 
are not an extension of Con Edison.” 

This statement had the desired effect. 
The man’s resentment and suspicion of 
the clinic were slowly broken down in 
the face of Dr. Pfeffer’s sincere “We'd 
like to help” attitude. The patient spoke 
more freely, and he volunteered the 
information that he genuinely wanted 
to do something constructive about his 
drinking. 

Once the patient’s confidence is as- 
sured, the clinic staff can go on to deter- 
mine, by evaluating all the available 
information on the patient, the kind of 
treatment best suited to the patient’s 
needs. 

The treatment used may be individ- 
ual psychotherapy, in which the patient 
is told frankly about the difficulties his 
drinking will lead to—loss of job, debt, 
poor health. He is urged to abstain 
from drinking completely, to shrug off 
that first drink, to associate with non- 
drinkers, and to involve himself in a 
useful and time-consuming hobby. 





Nurses in training at the 
Springfield (Missouri) Baptist 
Hospital prepare to answer the 
call to one of the most urgent 
needs of the world today. 

They are unanimous in their 
aim not only to fulfill their 
Nightingale Pledge which calls 
for them to “abstain from what- 
ever is deleterious and mischie- 
vous,” but are pledged to their 
own consciences to live and 


Perhaps the deeper probing  treat- 
ment, called “analytic individual psy- 
chotherapy,” may be utilized. This 
involves letting the patient talk freely. 
From this he learns of the inner con- 
flicts and motivations hidden inside 
until then, that brought about his 
drinking problem. His tension is thus 
decreased, and he has less urge to turn 
to drink. 

Highly significant results have been 
produced through group _psychother- 
apy. The more neurotic patients are 
placed in a group of eight fellow alco- 
holics. Being with others who share 
his problems, the patient is stripped of 
his feelings of loneliness and: is en- 
couraged to search out his own mind, 
to explore and evaluate the hidden 
feelings that can shatter his life unless 
he masters them. 

The results of the clinic’s first two 
years of operation have been phenom- 
enal. Sixty per cent of the patients 
treated so far are well on their way to 
rehabilitation. One patient, whom the 
clinic was instrumental in helping, re- 
cently summed up the feelings of the 
majority of his fellow patients when he 
said, “I’m really glad all this happened. 
Why didn’t they tell me about this 
before?” 


teach the better way of life, 


lending their influence against 
such vices as smoking and 

“They have sat, studied, and 
played side by side with other 
college and nurse students 
whose admiration of their cour- 
age fades into envy as they 
themselves reach for the glass 
and the cigarette,” says Geneva 
Bowman, director of the school 
of nursing. 

The school’s philosophy em- 
phasizes “Education for Serv- 
ice,” and these chosen girls — 
have patterned their lives after 
the same philosophy. None of 
them use either alcohol or to- 
bacco, having made their de- 
cisions on the basis of their own 
conviction that such habits are 
not in accord with the high 
principles: of their profession. 
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y./- ways are afraid, deep inside. 


ANT TO TELL THEM THE STUFF IS HELL!” 


I was a fool for dope. When I was fourteen I 
started smoking marijuana cigarettes. A family 
“friend,” who made regular trips into Mexico to 
buy the stuff, visited my home and dared me to 
take “just one little smoke.” 

I was hooked. After that I demanded dope, or 
my nerves would fly to pieces. My parents never 
suspected. Even when I was expelled from high 
school for smoking on the school grounds, they 
refused to believe that I was anything but a 
“good girl.” They defended me, said I was 
being picked on because they were poor. They 
enrolled me in a school in an adjoining district. 

My body soon demanded something stronger 
than marijuana, so I began using goof balls, and 
from that I went to cocaine and heroin. Now I 
was really hooked. By the time I was nineteen 
I had to have so much dope that I started steal- 
ing, first from my schoolmates during the gym 
period, then from the neighbors. I’d wait until 
they left home, then pry open a window and 
enter, taking whatever of value I could find. 

Now there was never enough money for my 
growing needs, so when I met a personable 
young man, also an addict, who said he could 
use me in his safecracking gang, I joined. I was 
always so starved for dope that I seemed never 
afraid. All I wanted was to get the safe open, 
and my hands on the money so I could buy more 
dope. Now it cost me ten dollars a day to get pleas- 
antly high. I had to have that money, or go mad. 

The police finally picked us up, but I didn’t 
care about anything. All I wanted was a big 
shot. I begged, cried, clawed, and scratched; but 
they took me to jail. Since it was my first of- 
fense,—so they thought,—I was paroled. 

When I got out I joined another gang. We 
made a regular business of breaking into doc- 
tors’ offices and drugstores. We could usually 
find something to tide us over until we made a 
“big strike.” I guess we robbed more than sixty 
drugstores in all. 

Finally, at twenty-three I realized I was headed 
straight for the “crazy house,” a ward in the state 
mental hospital. Only one thing could save me 
—my own decision. 

scltty I was high on dope, I thought I was 

great. Then when I came off 

ogphan: I realized how small I was, only a 
ipe. I was always afraid. Addicts al- 
They're cowards 


apheart. Finally I decided to “kick” the habit. 


YS (Doctors agree that kicking the habit requires 


a uman will power, courage, and 

hbnaicity. "ved three sats Phe first five failed 
Fok uk chad detdehe. 0 sbllns the heveie 
fiend from my mind. But it never leaves you. 
It’s always there. After you once kick the habit, 
‘you're still on probation for life. 


As told to Martha McMillin 


It takes five full days to get the dope out of 
your system. The first day you’re nervous, irri- 
table, white-eyed. Your muscles refuse to func- 
tion. Your mind is hazy, uncontrollable. Then 
the pain starts, violent pain. You ache all over, 
every nerve like a white-hot iron jabbing at your 
muscles, bones. You want food, but the sight of 
food makes you deathly sick, until at last you're 
vomiting blood. 

You turn fiery hot all over. You stand for 
hours under the cold shower, and still you burn. 
The sweat pours from your body in streams. The 
odor is foul, like that of decaying animals. Nar- 
cotics being sweated out of the human body give 
off the foulest odor imaginable. You can’t stand 
it. But it’s your own body, and you can’t get 
away from it. 

Suddenly you turn icy cold. You pile blankets 
over your shivering body, and still you freeze. 
For three interminable days you freeze, then you 
burn. You lose track of night and day. Your 
nervous system is torn apart. You can’t see. You 
can’t even hold your eyes open. Though you 
pray for a minute’s rest, the pain increases until 
it racks you with millions of hot pins. You lose 
consciousness, only to return to a worse hell than 
before. The pain claws at your body. You can’t 
remember your name or where you are. Your 
entire mind and body and being are enveloped 
in terrible pain. 

This goes on for three days. After what seems 
like an eternity, the pains lessen ever so slightly, 
though they are still agonizing. You gradually 
begin to notice daylight and darkness. The chills 
let up, also the heavy sweats. You are purged of 
the narcotics. At last you can sleep. After four 
days you can sleep. What a heavenly thing it is, 
just to sleep! 

You still crave the drug, crave it passionately. 
But you now realize that you have an outside 
chance to lick the habit, so you grit your teeth 
and shout aloud, NO! NO! NO! 

At last I was taken to a special home for girls, 
and here I met a sympathetic matron who gave 
me the help and encouragement needed. Now, 
two years later, I have completed a course in 
business college and am working in an office. 

You ask me, Is the habit broken for good? 

I can’t say for sure. I can only hope and pray. 
I know I’m on probation. Everyone who breaks 
the habit faces a lifetime probation. But I’ve met 


a good man, a social worker. He wants to — 


marry me. I think he'll keep me safe. 

This is my own story, told with tears, and 
told: only because I want to help other unfortu- 
nate girls. Oh, I want to tell them the stuff ..is 
hell, dirty hell! It’s hell when you're taking it, 
and worse hell when you start to kick it. Please, 
never, never start. 
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N A quiet waiting room in a hos- 

pital two people stood watching, 
hoping. They were as strangers, this 
man and this woman standing apart, 
each with his own thoughts. Once they 
were close, sharing joys and sorrows. 
Now their life together depended on 
the word the doctor would bring them. 

Today had been the first day at 
school for their small daughter. This 
morning, in her new dress and ribbons, 
she had sung and skipped all the way, 
her eyes alight with the wonder of a 
new world opening before her. 

Then came the first recess, and an 
older girl’s unkind words: “I won't 
play with you; your daddy drinks.” 

The shy, sensitive girl stood as if 
struck, then started running as fast as 
she could toward home. Her only 
thought was to get to mother, away 
from this hostile child and the taunt 
she couldn’t understand. 

Dan hurried to the hospital as soon 
as he was notified of his daughter's 
accident. She was already in surgery 
when he arrived. He found his wife 
Martha in the waiting room with a 
strange woman. He started toward 
Martha, but she stopped him, saying, 
“Dan, this is Miss Green, Carol’s 
teacher; she has something to tell you.” 

“Glad to know you, Miss Green,” he 
said and waited for her story. She re- 
peated the child’s words and what had 
happened because of them. 

At first an expression of surprise 
came over Dan’s face; then an angry 
scowl appeared. “What right has any- 
one to judge me or my family?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him with tears in her 
eyes and answered, “I’m afraid you will 
have to find the answer to that.” At 
the door she turned and said, “Good-by. 
I'll keep in touch with the hospital. I 
hope with all my heart this comes out 
right for all of you.’ 

When they were alone, Dan looked 
at Martha with accusing eyes but silent 
lips. Then she turned away before he 
could speak, and walked to the window. 

Outside the world was gray and 
bleak, like her hopes. She was past 
tears now; there was only a dry empti- 
ness inside her. 

Back over the years of their life to- 
gether she traveled in thought. They 
were like a thousand other couples: 
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This Promise 1 Keep 
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high-school sweethearts, then martighe by. 


When Carol arrived, both of them wor-* 
shiped her. 

Dan was a machinist and worked 
hard. His drinking had begun in such 
a casual way that no one realized the 
danger until it was too late. One night 
after work one of the boys offered to 
treat the crowd with beer. Later on the 
same group stopped again; then it was 
Dan’s turn. Gradually it became a 
habit. 

After the first drink, Dan would for- 
get his family and home. When Mar- 
tha pleaded with him, “Please, Dan 
come straight home tonight; tell the 
boys No just once,” he always an- 
swered, “I would look like a piker tell- 
ing them No. It’s just being friendly.” 

Hers was a lonely life, keeping to her- 
self, always afraid of the censure of the 
people around her. Some might under- 
stand; some wouldn’t. She couldn’t 
take a chance on friendliness and meet 
the rebuff. 

Carol, too, was kept in. Since the lit- 
tle girl’s last birthday she had talked 
constantly of “When I go to school I'll 
do this, or that.” She was happy at the 
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ANT TO TELL THEM THE STUFF IS HELL!’ 


As told to Martha McMillin 


I was a fool for dope. When I was fourteen I 
started smoking marijuana cigarettes. A family 
“friend,” who made regular trips into Mexico to 
buy the stuff, visited my home and dared me to 
take “just one little smoke.” 

I was hooked. After that I demanded dope, or 
my nerves would fly to pieces. My parents never 
suspected. Even when I was expelled from high 
school for smoking on the school grounds, they 
refused to believe that I was anything but a 
“good girl.” They defended me, said I was 
being picked on because they were poor. They 
enrolled me in a school in an adjoining district. 

My body soon demanded something stronger 
than marijuana, so I began using goof balls, and 
from that I went to cocaine and heroin. Now I 
was really hooked. By the time I was nineteen 
I had to have so much dope that I started steal- 
ihg, first from my schoolmates during the gym 
period, then from the neighbors. I’d wait until 
they left home, then pry open a window and 
enter, taking whatever of value I could find. 

Now there was never enough money for my 
growing needs, so when I met a_ personable 
young man, also an addict, who said he could 
use me in his safecracking gang, I joined. I was 
always so starved for dope that I seemed never 
afraid. All I wanted was to get the safe open, 
and my hands on the money so I could buy more 
dope. Now it cost me ten dollars a day to get pleas- 
antly high. I had to have that money, or go mad. 

The police finally picked us up, but I didn’t 
care about anything. All I wanted was a big 
shot. I begged, cried, clawed, and scratched; but 
they took me to jail. Since it was my first of- 
fense,—so they thought,—I was paroled. 

When I got out I joined another gang. We 
made a regular business of breaking into doc- 
tors’ offices and drugstores. We could usually 
find something to tide us over until we made a 
“big strike.” I guess we robbed more than sixty 
drugstores in all. 

Finally, at twenty-three I realized I was headed 
straight for the “crazy house,” a ward in the state 
mental hospital. Only one thing could save me 
—my own decision. 

When I was high on dope, I thought I was 
really somebody great. Then when I came off 
the cloud, I realized how small I was, only a 
guttersnipe. I was always afraid. Addicts al- 
ways are afraid, deep inside. They’re cowards 
eart. Finally I decided to “kick” the habit. 


mlm Doctors agree that kicking the habit requires 


Memast superhuman will power, courage, and 
tenacity. I tried three times. The first two failed. 
It took me three months to shake the heroin 
fiend from my mind. But it never leaves you. 
It’s always there. After you once kick the habit, 


“™ you're still on probation for life. 


It takes five full days to get the dope out of 
your system. The first day you’re nervous, irri- 
table, white-eyed. Your muscles refuse to func- 
tion. Your mind is hazy, uncontrollable. Then 
the pain starts, violent pain. You ache all over, 
every nerve like a white-hot iron jabbing at your 
muscles, bones. You want food, but the sight of 
food makes you deathly sick, until at last you're 
vomiting blood. 

You turn fiery hot all over. You stand for 
hours under the cold shower, and still you burn. 
The sweat pours from your body in streams. The 
odor is foul, like that of decaying animals. Nar- 
cotics being sweated out of the human body give 
off the foulest odor imaginable. You can’t stand 
it. But it’s your own body, and you can’t get 
away from it. 

Suddenly you turn icy cold. You pile blankets 
over your shivering body, and still you freeze. 
For three interminable days you freeze, then you 
burn. You lose track of night and day. Your 
nervous system is torn apart. You can’t see. You 
can’t even hold your eyes open. Though you 
pray for a minute’s rest, the pain increases until 
it racks you with millions of hot pins. You lose 
consciousness, only to return to a worse hell than 
before. The pain claws at your body. You can’t 
remember your name or where you are. Your 
entire mind and body and being are enveloped 
in terrible pain. 

This goes on for three days. After what seems 
like an eternity, the pains lessen ever so slightly, 
though they are still agonizing. You gradually 
begin to notice daylight and darkness. The chills 
let up, also the heavy sweats. You are purged of 
the narcotics. At last you can sleep. After four 
days you can sleep. What a heavenly thing it is, 
just to sleep! 

You still crave the drug, crave it passionately. 
But you now realize that you have an outside 
chance to lick the habit, so you grit your teeth 
and shout aloud, NO! NO! NO! 

At last I was taken to a special home for girls, 
and here I met a sympathetic matron who gave 
me the help and encouragement needed. Now, 
two years later, I have completed a course in 
business college and am working in an office. 

You ask me, Is the habit broken for good? 

I can’t say for sure. I can only hope and pray. 
I know I’m on probation. Everyone who breaks 
the habit faces a lifetime probation. But I’ve met 
a good man, a social worker. He wants to 
marry me. I think he'll keep me safe. 

This is my own story, told with tears, and 
told’ only because I want to help other unfortu- 
nate girls. Oh, I want to tell them the stuff is 
hell, dirty hell! It’s hell when you're taking it, 
and worse hell when you start to kick it. Please. 
never, never start. 
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This Promise 7 Keep 


-torene Walker 


N A quiet waiting room in a_hos- 

pital two people stood watching, 
hoping. They were as strangers, this 
man and this woman standing apart, 
each with his own thoughts. Once they 
were close, sharing joys and sorrows. 
Now their life together depended on 
the word the doctor would bring them. 

Today had been the first day at 
school for their small daughter. This 
morning, in her new dress and ribbons, 
she had sung and skipped all the way, 
her eyes alight with the wonder of a 
new world opening before her. 

Then came the first recess, and an 
older girl’s unkind words: “I won't 
play with you; your daddy drinks.” 

The shy, sensitive girl stood as if 
struck, then started running as fast as 
she could toward home. Her only 
thought was to get to mother, away 
from this hostile child and the taunt 
she couldn't understand. 

Dan hurried to the hospital as soon 
as he was notified of his daughter's 
accident. She was already in surgery 
when he arrived. He found his wife 
Martha in the waiting room with a 
strange woman. He started toward 
Martha, but she stopped him, saying, 
“Dan, this is Miss Green, Carol’s 
teacher; she has something to tell you.” 

“Glad to know you, Miss Green,” he 
said and waited for her story. She re- 
peated the child’s words and what had 
happened because of them. 

At first an expression of surprise 
came over Dan’s face; then an angry 
scowl appeared. “What right has any- 
one to judge me or my family?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him with tears in her 
eyes and answered, “I’m afraid you will 
have to find the answer to that.” At 
the door she turned and said, “Good-by. 
I'll keep in touch with the hospital. I 
hope with all my heart this comes out 
right for all of you.” 

When they were alone, Dan looked 
at Martha with accusing eyes but silent 
lips. Then she turned away before he 
could speak, and walked to the window. 

Outside the world was gray and 
bleak, like her hopes. She was past 
tears now; there was only a dry empti- 
ness inside her. 

Back over the years of their life to- 
gether she traveled in thought. They 
were like a thousand other couples: 
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high-school sweethearts, then marridge. 
When Carol arrived, both of them wor- 
shiped her. 

Dan was a machinist and worked 
hard. His drinking had begun in such 
a casual way that no one realized the 
danger until it was too late. One night 
after work one of the boys offered to 
treat the crowd with beer. Later on the 
same group stopped again; then it was 
Dan’s turn. Gradually it became a 
habit. 

After the first drink, Dan would for- 
get his family and home. When Mar- 
tha pleaded with him, “Please, Dan 
come straight home tonight; tell the 
boys No just once,” he always an- 
swered, “I would look like a piker tell- 
ing them No. It’s just being friendly.” 

Hers was a lonely life, keeping to her- 
self, always afraid of the censure of the 
people around her. Some might under- 
stand; some wouldn’t. She couldn’t 
take a chance on friendliness and meet 
the rebuff. 

Carol, too, was kept in. Since the lit- 
tle girl’s last birthday she had talked 
constantly of “When I go to school I'll 
do this, or that.” She was happy at the 


““°’Twas.a speeder I met on the way 


THE PRAYER 


Leatha Tarra 


“Dear God,” the little girl said in her 
prayer 
While the doctor was waiting close 


'Y3 ” 
“I know it’s Your will that I be like | 


I am; 
But, dear God, don’t let mother cry. 


home from school, 
I was thinking of daddy, not me; 
And now-I must suffer the ache and 
the pain 
Since daddy his way cannot see. 
“Dear God, up above, I wish You 
could show 
The men when they’re out on a 
spree 
That mothers and children suffer so 


muc 
And their: loved ones ate crippled 
like: me.” 
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prospect of being with other children. 

Now Martha was back in the present 
again, blaming herself for waiting too 
long. “I should have known,” she 
kept saying to herself; “I should have 
known.” She had been so deep in her 
thoughts that no outside sound had 
penetrated her ears; but then she heard 
it, muffled crying that grew louder. She 
turned and saw Dan on his knees, his 
head in his hands. Each sob wrenched 
itself from the innermost part of his 
soul. Between spasms he mumbled 
something, and she realized he was 
trying to pray. Bluff and bluster were 
gone now; humility and suffering had 
taken their place. She could distin- 
guish some of the words: “Let my baby 
live, Lord; it’s my sin, not hers. Just 
give me one more chance.” 

Gradually the sobbing ceased; he 
brushed the tears from his eyes and 
slowly got to his feet. The sagging 
shoulders straightened, and he raised 
his head as if a great burden had been 
lifted from him. Then he saw Martha. 
He had forgotten her presence in the 
room as he, too, had gone back in 
thought trying to discover what had 
happened to him. 

Then he knew what she had meant 
when so many times she had asked, 
“Why, Dan, do you keep on drinking 


when you must know it hurts Carol 
and me?” He could remember his 
answer, too: “But I don’t hurt you. 
Oh, I get a few too many now and 
then, and am late; but I always come 
home, drive slow, and go right to bed. 
I’ve never hurt anyone.” He remem- 
bered her hurt look the mornings after 
he had forgotten the anniversary din- 
ner, Carol’s birthday party, and the 
concert they were to attend—the tickets 
still lay on the bureau. 

It all fell into a pattern now. Clearly 
he knew that he couldn’t ask her for- 
giveness, but somehow he must find a 
way to prove that he would make 
amends if given the chance. If there 
were only someone to help. He remem- 
bered his mother’s words: “If you ever 
need help, son, pray; God will hear 
you.” So he prayed. 

There were footsteps in the hall; then 
the door opened and the doctor stepped 
in. The smile on his face was the an- 
swer they had hoped for. “She will be 
all right,” he said, then left them alone 
again. 

Looking over the top of Martha’s 
head as he held her close, he now no- 
ticed how bright the room was. A 
streak of sunshine shot through the 
window. Softly he whispered, “Thank 
You, God. This promise I'll keep.” 


Putting the. Blame Where It Belongs 


Harry J. Miller 


Aiekied sh < Wales AEs an totes din te del wane of lique 
involved cases flooding Florida court dockets, Miami city officials are turning — 


to the 


funds for an alcoholic clinic. 


dispensers themselves to provide 
Munipal Judge Henry L, Balaban inthe spirit of" “you got him into this 


fix; now help him out,” has sent letters to wholesale and retail liquor inter- 
preberap dp m to foot a $15,000 bill for an inpatient clinic for alcoholics at 


we Says the jae, "can't chink of «beer go a The 


learned jurist should know, since he is a member 


commission com- 


mittee for relief of alcoholism. “Pe eleegiiy task ivabh vie Ue while: 


salers,",he goes i i 
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THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 
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fort, and punctuality of operation; but 
he found in the rise of the temperance 
movement a timely aspiration among 
the people for the education of travel 
and the experience of holidays by the 
sea and in new and strange surround- 
ings. His organization was so good 
that it eliminated the ruthless robbery 
and exploitation to which most travel- 
ers had been previously subjected. 

In a crowded life Thomas Cook 
found time to edit, print, and publish 
The Temperance Messenger, The Chil- 
dren’s Temperance Magazine, The Tee- 
totallers’ Pocket Library, a temperance 
hymnbook, and other publications; es- 
tablish temperance hotels; and organize 
the raising of {£10,000 to erect the 
Temperance Hall, Leicester. 

At the present time Cook’s Travel 
Service offers hotel and steamship or air- 
line service everywhere, tours, cruises to 
any part of the world where cruising 
is practical, expeditions, and financial 
services, including the issuing of travel- 
ers’ checks. 

At Saint-Ouen, near Paris, the Com- 
pagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits / 
Cooks has its own extensive workshops 
and maintenance facilities for its roll- 
ing stock, including more than 2,000 
de luxe Pullmans, sleeping and dining 
cars. 

Also, the Compagnie has_ well- 
equipped central kitchens, workshops, 
and laundries at Madrid, Basel, Brus- 
sels, The Hague, Munich, Vienna, and 
Istanbul. Their kitchens turn out two 
million alcoholless meals a year. For 
the benefit of the Compagnie’s 10,000 
employees, each national headquarters 
runs a comfortable restaurant, into 
which no alcohol ever finds its way. 

Nowadays the longest trip possible, 
without changing trains, is from Lis- 
bon, Portugal, to Baghdad, Iraq. Before 
World War I it was possible for the 
traveler to go in comfort from Lisbon 
to Vladivostok, Siberia, traversing the 
whole of Europe and of Asia. This 
longest line on record represented a 
great technical triumph, for the train 
had to roll over no less than four dif- 
ferent railway gauges. This was made 
possible by special-type bogies, capable 
of being fitted with four various sets of 
axles and wheels to tackle Portugal’s, 
Spain’s, Western Europe’s, and Russia’s 
meter gauges! At the present time part 
of the line through Russia is not op- 
erating. 

It is significant that on these railway 
expresses, as they travel through many 
countries, no intoxicants whatever are 
served. 
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VERY seat in the church was filled, and extra 
chairs had been placed in the rear aisles to ac- 
commodate the crowd. The visiting minister had 
concluded his sermon, organ music was drifting 

softly overhead, when the tall, distinguished, and popular 

pastor Ralph Walker strode to the edge of the platform. 
“This morning,” he began abruptly, “I received a 
present sent to me by special messenger. This present, 
which I value so highly that I'll never part with it as long 
as I live, was a bottle, a whisky bottle!” 
This dramatic statement brought the vast audience to 
the edge of their seats with an audible gasp. ¢ 
Dr. Walker smiled. “Oh, the bottle 

he went on, “and as it now stands, y@tewould h 

recognize it as a whisky ih te cauise*the spe 









ard! 





sent it had taken the time to paint it and decorate it with 
a design, the design of a pine tree, the symbol of his 
lifework.” 

The congregation were still leaning forward. 

“And with this bottle,” the speaker continued, “in 
which Mrs. Walker has placed a very beautiful rose, I 
received a note that read: “This is the last’ bottle of liquor 
I ever drank, and with God’s help and yours, it will con- 
tinue to be the last.’” 

Thinking they were beginning to understand, the 
audience relaxed a little. 

“My friends,” minister Walker went on easily, “that 
bottle I’ve been telling you about once contained a liquid 
the like of which I’ve never tasted, but from which much 
evil has come. I’ve hesitated to talk to you about these 
evils, for I know that there are many fine people in my 
audience who are not averse to drinking cocktails, and 
do not consider this social habit an evil.” 

There was an uneasy stirring among the people. 

Dr. Walker continued at the same easy tempo. “Then, 
too, never having indulged in this social habit myself, I’ve 
felt that I’m not really qualified to tell you what you 
should or should not do in regard to it. But there is a 
man in the audience this morning who is qualified. My 
friends, the man who sent me that bottle is here!” 

The pastor paused, and the audience looked about 
curiously. 

“He is here,” Dr. Walker repeated, “and although he 
had no idea he was going to be called upon to speak, I’m 
going to ask him to come up here and tell you, in his own 
words, just what he thinks about drinking.” 

His smiling glance turned to the left, and the heads of 
the congregation automatically swung in the same direc- 
tion. 
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There was a moment of silence«haevseemed much 
longer. Then a man rose and went forward slowly, 
working man, awkward in his Sunday suit. Pasto 
Walker held out his hand, and the man’s hand slid into 
his in the manner of a child’s hand reaching for the hand 
of a parent. 

“Folks,” Dr. Walker continued briskly, “I want you 
to meet John Polska. John’s going to tell you his story as 
he told it to me.” To John he added, “John, get up there 
behind that pulpit and tell the folks all about yourself.” 

John gave the preacher one wild, beseeching look. Then 
he walked steadily up the five steps and turned to face 
that sea of curiosity. He had expressive dark eyes in 
which panic flashed for a moment, panic so stark that the 
audience shuddered in sympathy. He clutched at the pul- 
pit for support, and looked down at his hands as though 
startled to see them there. 

John wasn’t going to let his pastor down. “I work in 
the woods,” he began, squaring his shoulders. “I’ve 


worked in the woods ever since I was seventeen.” 


His story wasn’t a new one, but self-consciousness 
forgotten, he told it honestly and vividly. The audience 
saw the fearful youth taking those first drinks with the 
older, tougher men to prove his own manhood on their 
weekend brawls. 

Over a period of years the weekend drinking contin- 
ued. He thought he could handle it. He never got into 
trouble as did the others. He progressed in his work until 
he became foreman. He lived alone in a cabin in the 
woods. He read books, trying to improve himself, but 
he was lonely. He began taking a bottle home oc- 
casionally, then more often, but he never drank on the 
job. He clung pathetically to that virtue. 

The sight of this homespun sinner standing behind 
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their revered minister’s pulpit was elec- 
trifying to the congregation, and they 
listened with mingled emotions. 

John’s life went on without notice- 
able change until his company began 
hiring Indians. “They hired them be- 
cause they could get them cheap,” he 
said. “They didn’t pay them enough to 
live on. They were poor and dirty and 
miserable, and nobody cared. But they 
were good workers when they had 
enough to eat.” 

As John’s crew, the Indians became 
his special responsibility. He told the 
audience how some of the men gave 
his charges liquor just to see how they 
would behave under its influence. 

“With most of the fellows,” he added 
quickly, “if I asked them to lay off, 
that was enough. Then this rat who 
was greedy for money came on the job, 
and right away he began selling liquor 
to the Indians. I warned him twice.” 

John paused to steady his voice. “On 
my day off,” he resumed, “I went back 
and caught him at it. I was drunk. I 
tried to kill him.” 

His big hands lifted toward his face. 
He forced them back to the pulpit. “I 
meant to kill him,” he finished simply, 
but with a tremendous burst of emo- 
tion. “It took three of my Indians to 
stop me. I thank God they stopped me.” 

At this moment Pastor Walker 
stepped forward. “Thank you, John,” 
he said warmly, and with a gesture 
indicated that John was to join him at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Then, with consummate skill, he left 
his pulpit vacant. Standing in the aisle, 
he thanked the Creator of all men for 
John’s splendid honesty and courage. 

The audience stared at the empty 
platform and pulpit. The drop of a 
pin could have been heard in the mo- 
ment of silence that followed his Amen. 
Then the crowd pressed forward to 
meet John. 

In following weeks, many pledges of 
abstinence were made in the privacy of 
Dr. Walker’s study. 


<> - 


Alcohol Not Effective 


“As a vasodilator, ethyl alcohol has 
been reputed to be of value in coronary 
artery disease since 1772, when Heber- 
den suggested its use in angina pectoris. 
Convincing experimental proof that the 
drug has any visceral vasodilating ef- 
fects is lacking. . . . Any beneficial 
therapeutic effects of the drug in cerebro- 
vascular disease must be considered 
more psychic than physiologic. . . . As 
a prophylactic agent for arteriosclerosis 
there is no valid evidence that alcohol is 
effective.”—Maurice Eliaser, Jr.. M.D., 
and Frank J. Giansiracusa, M.D., in 
California Medicine, April, 1956. 
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World War II treiguenaly Sold.of foot-high gnomes inter- 
nstrur uipment, and machine guns. In this way 
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"was born the idea of “gremlins,” those little busybodies hiding in dark 
corners and watching maliciously to throw monkey wrenches into the 
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complete examination of my throat, my doctor said, “There’s nothing 
parse wrong with your throat, but this choking feeling is a form of 
ysteria. You're up against a psychological problem that you can’t solve.” 

“What can I do about it?” I asked. 

“That’s up to you. I can’t go big Sonrise with it. I can suggest that you 
study this feeling. Note when you first feel it, the act that increases it, and 
try to find out why you react this way. Then do your utmost to eliminate 
what causes it.” 

At home I began to think back. “When was the first time I felt the 
sensation?” I asked myself. It was when I bi typing a book manuscript 
that I thought had to be done without error. Each time I sat down to type 


I began to feel choked. That was it, When I talked it over with my hus- 


band, he said, “If a typing bill is interfering with your health, have the 
manuscript typed.” After I spent about $30 to have it typed, the choked 
feeling went away. I had found and destroyed the little grem 
ruining my health and making me feel foolish and frustrated. 

A year ago I destroyéd another gremlin, one that had been warping me 
for more than thirty-five years. 


. death. I was sure I had a goiter or a cancer of the throat. After making a ~~ 
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Last year my profession called me to work with a brunet man. Our work 4 


would put us for hours at a time. If I did not overcome my aver- 


sion, I would have to give up the project which meant much to me. I made 4 


up my mind to rid myself of this quirk, and I went about it in this way. Was 


it the dark hair and eyes I disliked? No. I liked dark hair and eyes. Did] — 


feel this way about brunet women and children? No; in fact, | was greatly 
attracted to dark women and children. That meant it was only dark men 


I avoided, I asked myself, Have I ever liked a dark man? Yes. My father — 2 


had been very dark, and I had loved him more than anyone else in the 
whole world. 

I searched my mind about my father’s death. I had been too young to 
understand death, had not accepted it, had not even believed he could really 
be gone. For years after his death I looked into the faces of all dark men, 
hoping to find my father. ieee 

Finally I accepted the fact that he was really dead. By that time I had 


built up an uncomfortable feeling and a revulsion toward all dark men. I . 


had carried this quirk all these years. When I was able to analyze it and 
trace the meaning of it, I was able to eliminate it. 


Have you a in hiding in your mind which is making you unhappy? 


If you have, don’t tolerate the little busybody. Rout him out, search through < 
the crevices of your mind, and turn the spotlight on him brightly. Study ~— 
him, decide where and when you picked him up, and why he is there. When 


you understand all these things, you will be able to destroy him. Any 
machinery, even human machinery, functions much better without gremlins. 
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BEHIND THE MASK 
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set, one brewing company picked up 
the sponsorship of the “Halls of Ivy,” a 

leasant comedy based on the human 
foibles of college life. The aim is to add 
an aura to beer by association with 
the atmosphere of “typical” college life, 
and to increase the social acceptability 
of their product in the minds of college 
students and faculty members. Worst 
of all, the program utilizes a college- 
flavored commercial in which a lovable, 
elderly professor discusses the fine taste 
and flavor of the beer. 

On one TV program a young man 
was presented with a prize at a Ti- 
monium, Maryland, state fair. The 
prize was a case of beer. The M.C. 
quipped, “I suppose you'll have to give 
this to your parents, since you are a 
little young.” 

“Tl drink it myself,” said the boy, 
and everybody laughed. 

On the same program on a different 
day, the M.C. said, “I have something 
interesting here. A lady writes in that 
her baby just four years old knows the 
advertising jingle perfectly, and goes 
about the house singing it, ‘Oh, boy, 
what a beer!’ We'll have to send her a 
case.” 

There are other even more dangerous 
ways in which liquor is pushed. Wil- 
liam P. Howlett, a man who has been 
on the inside of the public-relations 
business, says, “It has been my experi- 
ence to observe closely the education 
campaign conducted hourly by the dis- 
tillers. I want to tell you a little about 
how the biggest propaganda machine 
in this nation is endeavoring to make 
young people of America drink. 

“The ‘men of distinction’ are there 
to make you a social outcast if you 
refuse to drink. I don’t mean only 
the teen-age young people of this coun- 
try; I mean everybody that works and 
moves in our social pattern. 

“T am not talking about the ads that 
you see in magazines and on television. 
It is the job behind the scenes that is 
being done. Let me give you an ex- 
ample: the movie industry. When your 
favorite star has a glass of liquor in his 
hand, nine times out of ten the script 
was prepared by a man behind the 
scenes working for the liquor industry. 
I have watched it firsthand. It is done 
every day and is part of the program. 
It is part of setting up this social pat- 
tern which makes it difficult to say, 
‘No, I don’t drink.’ It is being done on 
radio and television shows. They don’t 
sponsor television shows, but they get 
in. These things don’t happen; they 
are helped. 
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“One thing that I have observed 
closely is the way the liquor industry 
helps create popular songs: Of course 
this type of indirect advertising would 
have a double advantage. Besides ap- 
pearing to be the natural expression of 
the way people feel about the subject, 
it would be a free singing commercial 
every time a disk jockey spins the 
record, which represents a substantial 
saving even after paying to have it 
popularized. This is public relations 
working behind the scenes... . 

“Another form of indirect advertis- 
ing is the news stories the distillers put 
out about how much taxes are paid— 


THE ANCHOR 


Grace Cash 


It was no easy task 
To tow the boat upstream 
Over treacherous falls and suction 
And the river’s rugged seam. 
Yet wise was he who anchored it, 
Who fastened the strong rope; 
For loosed, he knew he could not 
With waves and rapids cope. 


It is no easy task 
To follow where He leads; 
For the upward way is rugged, 
And it calls for selfless deeds. 
Yet wise the soul that anchors, 
That grasps the one stronghold; 
For pa oa thus, one’s life is kept 
Within the Master’s fold. 


what their great contribution is to our 
economic life—in an attempt to justify 
their existence. 

“This web reaches out very quietly. 
One of our clients was one of the na- 
tion’s largest distillers. In the interest of 
this client I was sent down to what is 
known as the Bible Belt of the country, 
Missouri and Kansas. My assignment 
was to find a couple that were about to 
celebrate their golden wedding, and 
this subject was to become a story in 
a national magazine, called ‘Golden 
Wedding.’ It was a fruitless search. I 
looked far and wide and met many 
golden-wedding couples, but could not 
find any couple willing to endorse a 
statement that a little ‘snifter’ once in a 
while did no harm and perhaps con- 
tributed to long life and happiness. It 
was a blessing. They all refused to be 
taken in by this and took a definite 
stand about drinking. I was grateful 
that it worked out that way, and that 
story was never published.” 

Of course, the truth is not told in 
liquor advertising. If it were, it might 
read something like this: “Last night 
two fans drank too much at the ball 
game and ran down two young bi- 
cyclists on the way home.” “Men of 


Extinction” would be found in mental 
hospitals, jails, the police court, and 
associated with highway murder, crime, 
poverty, and disease. Wouldn’t a draw- 
ing of a smashed automobile with the 
entire family of five dead, killed by a 
drunken driver, be appropriate and ac- 
curate? And another showing a couple 
of high-school boys behind steel bars for 
damage done on a drunken spree? 

However, there are thousands of edi- 
tors and publishers who place the pub- 
lic interest above money. Though some 
1,800 daily newspapers, 6,000 weekly 
newspapers, and 5,000 magazines ac- 
cept liquor advertising, there are some 
2,500 newspapers and magazines that 
refuse to take alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising. 

That there is enormous profit for 
certain magazines who carry such ad- 
vertising is obvious. The liquor adver- 
tising in three widely read magazines 
in the United States—Life, Time, and 
Fortune—has brought more than $14,- 
000,000 a year in income to those 
publications. Little wonder they fight 
attempts to curb laws limiting such 
advertising. 

Latest estimates show that the liquor 
industry is annually spending at least 
$260,000,000 to advertise its products, 
or on the average of nearly $1.60 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Is this an excessive 
amount to spend on advertising? Not 
when Americans spend nearly ten bil- 
lion dollars each year for alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

A controversy has raged ever since 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment on how much advertising the 
liquor interests should be allowed to 
purchase on radio and television. From 
time to time there have been recurrent 
rumors that whisky manufacturers were 
planning to start radio and TV adver- 
tising of their products. Beer and wine 
are already firmly entrenched in the 
advertising field. Certain distillers have 
made repeated attempts to negotiate for 
broadcast time and would do so if the 
stations would accept contracts. They 
claim that Congress would violate the 


‘Twenty-first Amendment by banning 


liquor advertising. Since it is now legal 
to sell liquor, they say, it must be legal 
to advertise it. But thus far legislators 
have held to the view that the Twenty- 
first Amendment provides only for the 
legal “selling” of alcoholic beverages, 
and that this is quite separate and dis- 
tinct from advertising. 

I believe this unrestrained and mis- 
leading advertising can be curbed only 
by public indignation. It will be curbed 
by law when the public supports legis- 
lation in Congress banning liquor ad- 
vertising. In almost every community 
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there is an active organization support- 
ing such a program which would wel- 
come public interest and would help in 
making protest more effective. 

One can also protest by writing di- 
rectly to his representatives in Congress, 
and to magazines and radio stations, 
specifically making known his personal 
stand on such advertising. Publishers, 
radio stations, and TV stations should 
decline this advertising as a decent 
patriotic gesture. 

Finally, schools would do well to give 
study to the problems of liquor adver- 
tising and join in educational attempts 
to curb this influence. 
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When we were developing our state 
program in Utah, it seemed necessary 
to strengthen this unit. The higher 
institutions were quick to respond to 
an invitation to name key persons on 
their staffs to receive all-expense schol- 
arships to a special school on alcohol 
studies. These trained individuals have 
in some cases become outstanding lead- 
ers in our attack on the problem. Their 
talks are in great demand outside of 
their departments, and in many cases 
off the campus at civic clubs and 
churches. The greatest use of these 
people has come from their regular di- 
rection of campus courses for teachers. 





In each of the major teacher-training 
institutions, courses are now offered as 
electives, and are presented in addition 
to the units on alcohol, tobacco, and 
narcotics which are a part of the health 
course for teaching. 

Teachers of physical education and 
health are exposed to an additional 
amount of training on the subject when 
they study the state manual. This extra 
amount is valuable in this field, be- 
cause it is in health and physiology that 
the greatest amount of teen-age teach- 
ing on the subject of alcohol takes place. 

Inservice Training of Teachers. One 
of the most valuable methods of con- 
ducting inservice training of teachers 
on the problem of alcoholism preven- 
tion has been through the extension 
divisions of our teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Evening classes have been held 
in many parts of the state and are 
offered regularly as campus evening 
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courses. Evening institutes on the sub- 
ject have also been held with great 
success. 

For a number of years a summer- 
session class which I taught at the Uni- 
versity of Utah was the chief attempt in 
this state at training teachers in service. 
The classes were five or six weeks in 
duration. The enrollment in these sum- 
mer classes was primarily of teachers, 
although social workers, business peo- 
ple, and nurses also registered. 

Because of the excellent response to 
the summer courses we determined to 
enlarge the offering and increase pub- 
licity to bring in a greater number of 
students as well as national authorities 
on the subject. The State Board on 
Alcoholism, the State Foundation on 
Alcoholism, and the University of Utah 
combined their forces, and the Utah 
School of Alcohol Studies was born. 
Now upwards of 200-attend sessions 
of this school. 

Since the attitude in the home has a 
tremendous influence on the actions of 
the teen-ager, and this influence is felt 
long before the child enters school, we 
must not fail to include the adults in 
our program. The training of teachers 
should include the study of methods 
and materials for gaining the support 
of the adult community. 

There must be strong support from 
the community in order to make the 
teacher’s work effective. In fact, the 
program usually moves no faster than 
does the community attitude. It may 
take some careful and discreet plan- 
ning in order to secure the co-operation 
necessary. Too frequently cold facts are 
thrown at youth, with little care being 
used. In each class there are personali- 
ties of many types, and each must be 
handled individually. No one should 
expect to have all brought to the same 
standards, even by close individual at- 
tention. We do not run them through 
a mill with a standard stamp of a die. 
The confidence and interest of the 
individual members must be cultivated 
carefully. The present shortage of re- 
cently trained teachers makes the 
smooth operation of the program more 
difficult and makes inservice training 
more imperative. 

Therefore it is evident that much 
depends upon the teacher and his train- 
ing! 

The preparation of teachers to handle 
this problem adequately should include 
six important items: 

1. An adequate supply of facts re- 
garding the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. 

2. Recognition that alcoholism is a 
self-induced illness. 

3. Recognition that the prevention of 
alcoholism is a community problem. 





4. A knowledge that the surest pre- 
vention is abstinence. 

5. A liberal amount of direction on 
how to encourage, mobilize, and utilize 
community support. 

6. Stimulation of the teacher to recog- 
nize his responsibility in attacking the 
problem. 

The paths of persons who are en- 
gaged in alcohol education either in the 
schools or elsewhere are not strewn 
with flowers, Sometimes there are dis- 
couraging aspects, but as the poet has 
said of the teacher: 

“Stand tall, 

Hold up a regal head. 

You may not have fine clothes, 

Nor a downy bed, 

But walking close to God 

Will strengthen you for all 

The criticism hurled. 

And yours shall be the hands 

That will reshape the world.” 

—Adah B. Duncan, in School and 
Community. 








“WE CAN AGREE” 
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Philadelphia, published this teen-age 
code in a booklet entitled We Can 
Agree.” 

“They printed two booklets, Susan,” 
said Carole, “one for junior- and one 
for senior-high-school students. They 
have special rules for each group and 
general rules for both.” 

“Ugh!” frowned David. “Rules. 
Don’t you hate and despise °em?” 

“Not the code rules,” Carole an- 
swered quickly. “I go for rules like, ‘It 
is important that parents be at home 
and on call at all times when young 
people entertain.’ We don’t want our 
parents to be watchdogs, but we do 
want them to be within call. Without 
them, how can we cope with unruly 
party behavior, crashing, and the like? 
Our code calls party crashing an in- 
excusable custom, and says that crash- 
ers should never be admitted. Often it 
is the crasher who brings beer and other 
such drinks to a party. To help keep 
them out, our code advises written in- 
vitations and guest lists. 

“Another thing in our code that I 
like,” Carole went on, “is that parents 
should plan with us in advance our 
home entertaining. To prevent con- 
fusion, our code advises that invitations . 
should state clearly whether it is a 
formal or informal affair. Then we 
will know how we should dress. Also 
the hour of arrival and leaving should 
be stated, so all the guests can leave 
together as we did tonight.” 

“This code,” said Mrs. Morgan, “rec- 
ognizes the function of the home as a 
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oems With a Purpose 


RAIN AFTER 
DECISION DROUGHT 


Bessie Gladding 
decided to smile and look ard, i nied = 
I deci to e an outw: not in 
And carry a prayer in my heart. Were bending to bleached and dry 
The smile brought me friends; the outward look, peace; ward the a, 


And the prayer brought me a part 


In that upsurge of thanks we potonae a feel For drought and death were ound 
When at last we’ve made a good start. 


a — 
BY LISTEN For God's ow hand has touched the land— 
The rain ae 
AUTHORS 


SUFFICIENT 
UNTO THE NEED 


Mary Gustafson 


The Christian has a large account 
To be drawn on with each prayer. 
It just takes faith to claim it, 
For the wealth is always there. 


You hold the checkbook in your heart; 
Just use your faith as power 

And claim the promises as yours 
Until you feel a shower 


Of blessings such as never was, 
With still more yet to be. 

You hold the passbook; check it out 
In all sufficiency. 


TO A DAFFODIL 


William Allen Ward 


There is something about a daffodil, 
Rpg yeti! rh moe, 7 ag laa 
n the waste 
Phat makes me think that flowers toil 
And Sarena beat ce fice fight to finally win 


fought by men. > 3 


SUNRISE 





Clifford Thomas 
How sure the hand that gently dra ’ 
vaeeeeeen DEFINITIONS 
e breathless expectant 
tp Seioase somes oe ie” sees 
nd while ess y Helen Sue Isely 
icity ekawagsiceeer ® Alicia puince 5 ¢ 
: And ye clouds in purple shades Aad a fetie bit of love Fear is a large ear, waiting; 
| lows cast on sparkling dew. Makes a very happy home. oese is an Pa eye, mpreaseds 
a ‘ork isa 
Thus God reveals His mighty hand, A little bit of hope : Bounty is a fat 
: Projected in the glowing sphere, Makes a rainy day look gay Fulfillment is a profile, with a shadow. 
Vi aeen Se Aad a little bit of 
promise ie hovers near. 
This vital truth all doubts disperse, en eS ey er 


, To know God rules the universe. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
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“| Owe My 





Best” 


“| completely abstain from smoking and alcoholic bev- 
erages because | believe | owe my best to my God, my coun- 


try, and my family.” 


Outstanding in all aspects of his military service, First Lieutenant 
Billy F. Bouldin was voted the most valuable player on the service 
teams in the France football conference last season. He was his 
team captain and played at halfback position. 


proper dating place. It relieves the 
strain on the boy’s pocketbook, and it 
is safer for the girl to date at home than 
to be flying around in a hot-rod jalopy.” 

“How about when Carole goes out 
on a date?” quizzed David. “Who sets 
the time for her coming in?” 

“The girl and her parents choose a 
definite time for her return from a 
date, and she sees that her date meets 
her parents before they leave for the 
party or whatever they are going to. 
This gives the parents a chance to tell 
the boy the time they expect him to 
bring their daughter home.” 
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“Sounds like a many-splendored 
thing. Do teen-agers live by such a 
code anywhere besides in our home 
town and in Philadelphia?” 

“Indeed they do,” replied Mrs. Mor- 
gan. “Since the Philadelphia Parents 
Council published its code booklet, 
thousands of youngsters in many dif- 
ferent states have worked out codes of 
conduct with the help of P.T.A. groups 
and school groups. For example, these 
codes are now used by most of the 
schools in the entire Chicago area. In 
fact, they can be found in most of the 
states, and in Canada and Mexico. 


“This evening we’ve merely scratched 
the surface of these teen-age codes,” 
Mrs. Morgan went on. “Besides curfew 
rules, parties, and dates, codes deal with 
drinking, smoking, use of the family 
car and telephone, allowances, and 
home duties. Carole, read David some 
of what the Philadelphia code says about 
‘Parental Responsibility.’ ” 

“Parents should know where, and 
with whom, their sons and daughters 
are spending their time while away 
from home.’ 

“Under the use of the family car, 
the code urges trained instruction for 
young drivers, says that it is the duty 
of the parents to make certain that any 
car driven by their young people is in 
a safe operating condition. 

“Also the code says, “Young people 
should be informed that it is wise to 
refuse to ride with a reckless driver,’ 
and, ‘It is foolhardy to ride with a 
driver who is under the influence of 
alcohol.’ ” 

“Is that as far as it goes on the drink- 
ing menace?” David was eager to know. 

“Not by a long sea mile,” said Carole. 
“*No one has the moral right to serve 
any alcoholic beverage to other people’s 
children. The adult who does so is di- 
rectly responsible for any of the serious 
consequences which may result.’ ” 

“I notice,” said Mrs. Morgan, “that 
the code of the high-school pupils in 
the Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York, states, ‘Drinking intoxicat- 
ing beverages, including beer, is not 
acceptable among high-school students.’ 
This same code says that smoking ‘is 
not advisable from a health and social 
standpoint.’ And the students there do 
not feel that they have to smoke to be 
socially acceptable.” 

“Well, sergeant,” Susan spoke after 
a long silence, “do the terrible teens 
seem as terrible as they are supposed 
to be?” 

“T never thought that they were, but 
I always felt that it was a matter of 
adult example, guidance, and training, 
individually and in groups as well.” 

“You are so right,” said Susan. “I 
want you to know that under these 
codes they get results. In the new Trier 
High School in Winnetka, Illinois, for 
example, vandalism was a_ perpetual 
problem until the teen-age code was 
adopted by 92 per cent of the pupils. 
Now vandalism is a thing of the past 
in that school.” 

“Another worth-while result,” ob- 
served Mrs. Morgan, “is that wherever 
the code is used, parents are spared the 
old rallying cry, ‘But, mother, all the 
girls do it, or ‘But, dad, the other 
fellows drive the family car whenever 
they want to, and drink a glass or two 


of beer.’” 
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® Social Drinkers—The Real 
Menace 


Social drinkers are greater highway 
menaces than are habitual drinkers, for 
this reason: “The social drinker likes 
to speed, to show off, while the driver 
who is just plain drunk is a little 
slower.”—Dr. C. J. Rehling, chief of 
the Alabama State Crime Laboratory. 


& Alcoholism From Beer 


In answer to the question, “Is it pos- 
sible to become an alcoholic from drink- 
ing beer?” Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellen 
has replied, “Yes, because the heavy 
drinker usually switches to whisky or 
gin when he no longer gets the desired 
effect from beer.” 


> Alcohol, Tobacco—Drugs 


“The habit-forming drugs—alcohol, 
tobacco, and the barbiturates—are high 





Ratio of Alcoholics in States 
(Per 1,000 Population) 
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among the major causes of human de- 
terioration. . . . We should definitely 
have a reduction of self-medication with 
drugs that are merely habit-forming 
and not curative. We have taught 
people to drink milk, but not to avoid 
other things that come out of bottles!” 
—Dr. Haven Emerson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, member of New York Board 
of Health, in addressing the Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and 
Drug Officials. 


& Baseball and Beer 


“The drunkenness, fighting, and 
hoodlumism at the baseball parks dur- 
ing Sunday double-headers has _be- 
come too serious to continue to ignore. 
Comiskey Park and Wrigley Field on 
Sundays become literally the biggest 
saloons in the world. Brawling is in- 
evitable in the emotion-charged atmos- 
phere. The managements of the ball 


clubs have done nothing to curb the 
drunkenness. . . . Their present policy 
will drive more and more decent peo- 
ple away from the ball parks.”—Jack 
Mabley, in Chicago Daily News. 

“Drunkenness is increasing in base- 
ball grandstands and is becoming so 
obnoxious that it is keeping many of 
the game’s most avid followers out of 
the ball parks. . . . If baseball doesn’t 
control drunkenness and rowdyism in 
its grandstands, the decent people will 
stay away.”—Sports Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1955. 

“Nobody wants to sit in the vicinity 
of a bunch of drunks. Baseball is 
exciting enough in itself so that no one 
really needs alcoholic stimulation to 
have a good time. . . . The subject is 
one which is going to demand more 
and more attention, . . . and owners 
would do well to realize that drunks 
and baseball do not belong together.” — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Prevalence of Alcoholism in the United States 
(Also the Thirty-Seven Cities Having the Highest Rates of 


Alcoholism in the Nation) 














“In the rigorous field of world 
athletic competition, it is possible 
that the use of alcohol and 
tobacco might make the final 
difference between a champion 
and a runner-up. Why take the 
chance? 

“My advice to beginning 


athletes is that the prize is worth _..;.- . 


"3 
gt 


the effort, however great. To ~. 
be a champion you must bee 
able to beat the best in the world, : ny 
Even to be able to compete 
against the best the world has 

to offer is a great honor. 

“In winning, however, | think < 
you finally realize that your 2 
greatest victory is over yourself,:*. 
gained little by little in the 
moments of struggle with the: 
ever-present temptation that, 


mediocrity is good enough.” 


The Worlds 
STRONGEST MAN 


‘Interview by Ralph Krum 


Massive and mighty, 325-pound Paul Anderson of Toccoa, 
Georgia, handles huge bar bells with almost casual-ease. Last 


. year saw him win his first national weight-lifting champion- 


ship, setting. two world records. The next day he left for 
Russia, where in an international meet in Moscow he lifted 
1,146 pounds in three Olympic lifts, the highest total ever 


Ks achieved. In Munich he won the world championship, setting 


more marks, only to surpass them again in the 1956 national 
championship meet, where he picked a total of+-1,175 pounds 
off the floor, tallying up a new world mark and breaking two 
other records in the process. His sights are now set for +,200 
pounds in the Olympics at Melbourne this November. 














